





























_A typical letter of Franklin's time. It did not 
travel in an envelope, but wos merely folded _ 
and addressed. instead of a stamp, it bore 
_ written evidence that the postage had been paid. 
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“PHILADELPHIA TO BALTIMORE IN TWO DAYS! 
... INCREDIBLE, MR. FRANKLIN” 


For twenty-one years before the Revolutionary War, Benjamin Franklin 
was deputy postmaster general of the American Colonies. It was he who 
first put the postal service on a paying basis. He did so by increasing the 
number and speed of riders... by measuring the post roads and marking 
them accurately with milestones ... by careful attention to details. 





In business, attention to the little things is tremendously important. Penn 
Salt’s scrupulous care with details enables it to manufacture improved 
chemical products . . . helps its technical representatives to solve troublesome 
problems for customers... makes its nation-wide sales organization efficient. 
Yes, emphasis on “tremendous trifles” underlies Penn Salt in all its activities. CH E MISTRY 
iS THE KEYSTONE — 
OF INDUSTRY 
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Rayonier Announces 
Executive Promotions 


W. S. Lucey, General Manager of Operations for the four 
mills in Washington; Lyall Tracy, Resident Manager, Grays 
Harbor Division; John W. Bagwill, Assistant Manager, Grays 
Harber Division; W. E. Breitenbach, Resident Manager, 
Port Angeles Division; Arthur W. Berggren, Assistant to the 


Vice President, Seattle. 


N February 20th Rayonier In- 
corporated, largest producer 
of dissolving wood pulps with 

four mills in Washington and a fifth 
in Florida, announced the promo- 
tion of five mill executives. 

The changes, which were effective 
March Ist, include the advancement 
of W. S. Lucey from resident man- 
ager of the company’s Grays Harbor 
Division at Hoquiam, Washington, 
to the post of general manager of 
operations for the four mills in 
Washington; of Lyall Tracy, for- 
merly assistant manager to be resi- 
dent manager of the Grays Harbor 
Division; of John W. Bagwill, per- 
sonnel and safety supervisor, to the 
position of assistant manager of the 
same mill; of William E. Breiten- 
bach from production manager to 
resident manager of the Port An- 
geles Division; and the appointment 
of Arthur W. Berggren, resident 
manager of the Port Angeles Di- 
vision to assistant to the vice presi- 
dent with headquarters in Seattle. 
M. B. Houston of Seattle was ap- 
pointed vice president November 
24th to succeed the late W. L. Ray- 


W. S. LUCEY, General Manager 
of Operations, Rayonier Incor- 
porated’s Four Mills in Wash- 


ington. 


mond (page 7, December, 1941, is- 
sue). 

W. S. Lucey, who takes charge of 
Rayonier’s operation in Washington, 
will remain as vice president and 
general manager of the Grays Har- 
bor Pulp & Paper Company pro- 
ducer of fine papers at Hoquiam, of 
which N. W. Wilson, head of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, is 
president. Mr. Lucey’s experience 
embraces both pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing. He was raised in Natick, 
Massachusetts, and attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, graduating in 1907 as a me- 
chanical engineer. For ten years foi- 
lowing his graduation he worked in 
the engineering department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company at Ré- 
chester, N. Y. 

He was then appointed chief en- 
gineer of the Hammermill Paper 
Company at Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
remained for ten years, coming di- 
rectly to Hoquiam from Erie in 
1928 to be resident manager of the 
new plant. He has been a member 
of TAPPI since 1918. 

Lyall Tracy, the new resident 


LYALL TRACY, Resident Man- 
ager, Rayonier Incorporated, 
Grays Harbor Division. 








JOHN W. BAGWILL, Assistant 
Manager, Rayonier Incorporated, 
Grays Harbor Division. 


manager of the Grays Harbor Di- 
vision, is also an experienced ad- 
ministrator of the industry. Al- 
though Mr. Tracy was born in IIli- 
nois his youth was spent in the pulp 
and paper region of Wisconsin. Like 
a number of other prominent men 
in the Pacific Coast industry, Mr. 
Tracy’s first connection with pulp 
and paper making was with the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany at International Falls, Minne- 
sota. 

Following the first World War he 
entered the University of Minnesota 
and graduated in 1922. That same 





W. E. BREITENBACH, Resident 
Manager, Rayonier Incorporat- 
ed, Port Angeles Division. | 


year he went to work for the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation 
at Port Angeles in the office. He was 
assistant manager at the time of his 
transfer in December, 1929, to Ho- 
quiam in the same capacity at the 
mill which is now Rayonier Incor- 
porated, Grays Harbor Division. 

Mr. Tracy’s assistant, John W. 
Bagwill, is a native of Nebraska. 
From the time he was six until he 
finished high school he lived in Mc- 
Gill, Nevada. Then followed two 
years at the University of Chicago, 
and a year working for the Granby 
Consolidated Copper Co., at Anyox, 
B.C. His last two years of college 
were spent at the University of 
Washington from which he gradu- 
ated in 1927. 


In November of the same year 
Mr. Bagwill went to work on the 
construction of the mill at Hoquiam 
and when it was completed, worked 
in the plant. From 1929 through 
1933 he supervised the wood rooms 
and the wood supply. The following 
two years he served as Bedaux man- 
ager. In 1935 he was appointed per- 
sonnel and safety supervisor and 
continued in that capacity until his 
promotion to be assistant manager 
on March Ist. 


William E. Breitenbach, resident 
manager of Rayonier’s Port Angeles 
Division, has been with Rayonier 
and its predecessor companies since 
the first pulp mill of the group be- 
gan operations at Shelton in 1927. 
He was chief chemist at the Shelton 
Division for two years and _ then, 
when the Grays Harbor mill was 
built, he was transferred to Hoquiam 
in the same capacity. In October 
last year Mr. Breitenbach was made 
production manager of the Port An- 
geles Division under A. W. Berg- 
gren, resident manager. Upon Mr. 
Berggren’s transfer to Seattle he 
was made resident manager on 
March Ist. 

Arthur W. Berggren, who became 
assistant to the vice president, with 
headquarters in Seattle, on March 
Ist, has been actively connected with 
the pulp industry since 1930. He was 
an officer of the Shaffer Pulp Com- 
pany of Tacoma for several years 
prior to its acquisition by the Rayon- 
ier Pulp & Paper Company in Oc- 
tober, 1936, and was president at 
that time. From the Tacoma mill he 
was transferred to the Port Angeles 
Division, then the Olympic Forest 
Products Company, as resident man- 
ager. He remained there until his 
promotion to the new position in Se- 
attle. 
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Al Hooker On Active Duty 
With Chemical Warfare 


@ Lieutenant Colonel Albert H. Hooker, 
Jr., of the Chemical Warfare Reserves, 
was called to active duty at the of. 
fice of the Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service in Washington, D.C., early in 
February. On his way to Washington to 
report he stopped for short calls at the 
Pine Bluff, Arkanas and Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, arsenals. 

Since 1928 Lieutenant Colonel Hooker 
has been western sales manager of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company with 
headquarters at the company’s Pacific 
Coast plant in Tacoma. 

Following service in the last World 
War he remained active in the reserve 
corps and at the time he was called to 
duty held the rank of major. Shortly 
after reporting in Washington he re- 
ceived the promotion to lieutenant colonel, 


Sorg Expansion Program 
Moving Despite Delays 


@ Plans for expansion of the Sorg Pulp 
Company’s plant at Port Mellon, Howe 
Sound, B.C., are gradually being carried 
out, although some delay has been ex- 
perienced in getting delivery of equip- 
ment. 

The company has incorporated its own 
transport subsidiary which will maintain 
a fleet of barges between Port Mellon and 
Vancouver. 

More than $100,000 is to be spent on 
the program already under way. A five- 
drum Stirling B&W second-hand boiler 
and auxiliary equipment and piping are 
being installed. This will be housed in a 
steel-supported. building on _ concrete 
foundations with galvanized iron exterior. 
The cost will approximate $60,000. 

Other undertakings are being carried 
out at the plant by Dominion Construc- 
tion Company. 

Construction of an engine room, 24 by 
40 feet, of reinforced concrete type is 
about half finished. A water filter system 
for purifying the water used at the kraft 
mill is also being installed, together with 
a wood tank and seven pressure filtered 
tanks, eight feet in diameter by 20 feet. 

More piping will be required and im- 
provements are to be effected to the in- 
take. 
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A. W. BERGGREN, Assistant to 
the Vice President, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Seattle. 
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G. 5. Brazeau Dies 
At Home in Everett 


G. S. Brazeau, manager of the 
Everett Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, died sud- 
denly early in the morning of March 
17th at his home on Lake Stevens 
near Everett. A heart attack was 
the cause of death. He was 44 
years old. 

Over the week end he had been 
skiing at Mt. Rainier with Mrs. Bra- 
zeau and their two children, Kather- 
ine and Phillip, and on Monday ap- 
peared in the best of spirits taking 
great pride in his daughter’s win- 
ning of three ski races. 

Born Guy Stanton Brazeau in 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, on 
October 15, 1897, few of his hun. 
dreds of friends ever knew his first 
name. He was always just “Braz” 
to them. 

At the start of World War I he 
was attending the University of 
Illinois but enlisted in the Navy im- 
mediately and served until the end 
of the war. Resuming his studies he 
graduated in 1922. Since Mr. Bra- 
zeau was born and raised in Wiscon- 
sin pulp and paper mill towns it was 
natural for him to enter the pulp 
and paper industry upon his gradu- 
ation. His first work was with the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
at Nekoosa, Wisconsin. 

A year later he turned to the sell- 
ing field, becoming associated with 
the Appleton Machine Company of 
Appleton as a sales engineer, and 
his success in the marketing of beat- 
ers, jordans and other paper mill 
equipment was outstanding. Seven 
years later Mr. Brazeau joined the 
Northwest Paper Company of Clo. 
quet, Minnesota, in the sales de- 
partment. 

When the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company’s first pulp mill began op- 
erations late in 1931 he was placed 
in charge of the Chicago office as 
district representative of the Pulp 
Division. In 1935 when Weyer- 
haeuser started construction of the 
pulp mill at Everett Mr. Brazeau was 
appointed manager and held that 
Position until his death. 


@ Robert B. Wolf, manager of the 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, interviewed by PA. 
CIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS. 
TRY, said: 

“Under Mr. Brazeau’s manage- 
ment the production of the Everett 
Mill increased from seventy thou- 





sand tons of pulp per year to over 
ninety thousand tons. At the same 
time the quality of the product has 
been improved. 

“Not only have improvements in 
equipment and processes been made 
under his direction but an able and 
efficient operating personnel has 
been brought together. 

“The inspiration of Mr. Brazeau’s 
leadership will live long after him. 
His outstanding characteristics was 
his love for his fellow men and his 
sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man nature endeared him to all 
those in the organization. His sense 
of justice and fair dealing won for 
him the respect and confidence of 
all who came in contact with him. 
He will be greatly missed by us all.” 

Mr. Brazeau’s interest in and work 
for the advancement of the pulp and 
paper industry extended beyond his 
own organization. As a member of 
the board of trustees of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry he strove to increase 
the educational value of its meet- 
ings. When he was appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the 1940 Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI held in Seattle in Au- 
gust of that year, he organized the 
program along educational lines 
and with the assistance of a number 
of other Pacific Coast industry men 
developed it into a meeting of out- 
standing usefulness to the entire in- 
dustry. His interest in Everett com- 
munity affairs caused him to take an 





G. S. BRAZEAU 
“Braz” to friends everywhere 





active part from the time he moved 
to the city in 1935 until his death. 
He was a member of the Rotary 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Cascade Club and the Everett 
Yacht Club, and was on the execu- 
tive council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. He maintained his afhilia- 
tions with Masonic bodies in Wis- 
consin and was a member of the 
Washington Athletic Club in Se- 
attle. 

He was serving in the war effort 
as a panel consultant of the War 
Production Board’s training within 
industry program and devoting a 
large amount of time to it, when he 
passed away. Despite a busy life he 
found time to ski with his family in 
the winter and to go yachting with 
them in the summer in his sail boat 
the “Ozarb.” 

Mr. Brazeau is survived by his 
widow, Lillie Mae, a son Phillip, and 
a daughter, Katherine, in Everett; 
his father, James Brazeau of Wis- 
consin Rapids, and a sister, Miss 
Bernice Brazeau of New York City. 

Services were held at 8 p. m., 
March 18th, in the chapel of Challa- 
combe & Fickel in Everett, the Rev- 
erend G. Gordon Goldthwaite of the 
First Presbyterian church officiating. 
The chapel was filled to overflowing 
with friends from many communities 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Later that evening, accompanied 
by Mrs. Brazeau, the children and 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell LeRoux, Mr. 
Brazeau was taken to Wisconsin 
Rapids where final services were 
held Saturday afternoon, March 
21st, followed by cremation. 

Boarding the train at St. Paul were 
the five men of the Pulp Division 
sales department, L. K. Larson, sales 
manager, and Gordon W. Brown of 
New York City; Henry F. Bigelow 
of Clinton, Mass.; W. A. Geiger and 
William McNair of Chicago. Mr. 
Geiger and Mr. McNair made all 
arrangements for the final services 
in Wisconsin Rapids. 


Barber and Holzer 


Attend TAPPI Meetings 


@ W. R. Barber, technical director, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Dr. 
W. F. Holzer, of the same department, 
Camas, Washington, attended the annual 
meeting of American Paper and Pulp 
Association and Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry in New York 
City, late in February. While in the East 
Mr. Barber and Dr. Holzer visited several 
of the eastern mills. 





Fred Olmsted Wins 
National Letter Contest 





Conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board for 
the best answer to the question, “How Can a Foreman Meet 
the Challenge of All-Out Defense Production?” 


@ The Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper industry was honored this 
month when one of its prominent 
men received national recognition 
for outstanding work. 


Fred A. Olmsted, technical super- 
visor, Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, Camas, Washing- 
ton, was awarded first prize of $100 
for the best letter submitted in a 
national contest conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York City, answer- 
ing the question, “How Can a Fore- 
man Meet the Challenge of All-Out 


Defense Production?” 


Competition for the $350 in prizes 
was taken with 544 entrants from 
industrial plants in 31 states submit- 
ting letters. Of the six judges three 
were prize winners in former con- 
tests. 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., a fact-finding 
group, wanted to bring together the 
best ideas of thoughtful and pro- 
gressive foremen throughout the 
country. It wanted to know what 
foremen themselves think about 
their job, and how they can make 
their work count for more efficient 
and smoother plant operation dur- 
ing the defense program. In an- 
nouncing the contest, which closed 
November 16th, the board suggested 
that the following points be consid- 
ered. How a foreman on his own 
job can avoid production tieups, 
keep down accidents, reduce costs, 
settle grievances and maintain good 
feeling; break in new workers, im- 
prove the skill and performance of 
older workers, stimulate team work; 
work with other foremen and his 
superiors to increase production and 
create smooth operation and friend- 
ly feeling throughout the organi- 
zation. 


The contest was open to any fore- 
man or other person who directly 
supervises rank-and-file workers in 
any company associated with the 
National Industrial Conference 


Board. 


Mr. Olmsted was informed that 
his letter had won top honors in a 
letter from H. F. Browne, director, 
Management, Research Division, 


The Conference Board, National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, Inc. Mr. 
Brown wrote: 

“It gives me great pleasure to ad- 
vise you that your entry in our re- 
cent foreman essay contest has been 
selected as the best and has been 
awarded the first prize of $100. We 
are enclosing our check for this 
amount. 

“We feel that your accomplish- 
ment is one in which you can take 
genuine pride, since there were 544 
essays entered in the contest from 
99 companies in 31 states. 

“May we extend to you our cor- 
dial congratulations on your achieve- 
ment.” 

The check and the letter was pre- 
sented by Mr. J. E. Hanny, resi- 
dent manager of the Camas Mill, at 
the banquet on March 11th, honor- 
ing the third and fourth year classes 
of the Crown Willamette Paper 
School of which Mr. Olmsted is the 
principal, and the award was a com- 
plete surprise. 

Mr. Hanny described the contest 
and said that one of the Camas men 
had won a prize but did not divulge 
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that it was Mr. Olmstead until he 
turned and handed the check to him 
and said that everyone in the organ- 
ization was very proud that he had 
won first prize. 

In addition to his work as tech- 
nical supervisor of the large special- 
ty paper mill at Camas, Mr. Olmsted 
has taken an active part in the 
Crown Willamette Paper School 
since it was started nine years ago 
and has served as principal the past 
several years. He was vice chair- 
man of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
in 1939-1940 and chairman in 1940- 
1941. He is now a member of the 
executive committee. 


Merrill Norwood 
In Hospital 


@ Merrill E. Norwood, paper mill su- 
perintendent, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Washington, was con- 
fined to St. Joseph’s hospital on March 
4th, with an acute attack of pleurisy. 

Mr. Norwood is chairman of the Pa- 
cific Coast division of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion. 





FRED A. OLMSTED receiving from J. E. HANNY the $100 check for First 
Prize in the National Industrial Conference Board’s contest for the best letter 
on “How Can a Foreman Meet the Challenge of All-Out Defense Production?” 


The award, made at the Ninth Annual Graduation Banquet of the Crown 
Willamette Paper School at Camas, March 11th, was a surprise to Mr. Olmsted 
who is principal of the school. Mr. Hanny is Resident Manager and Mr. 
Olmsted, Technical Supervisor of the Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 


ALBERT BANKUS, Vice President of the Crown Zellerbach Corp., and 
CLARENCE E. BRUNER, Resident Manager of the corporation’s West Linn, 


Oregon, mill, applaud approvingly. 
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How Can a Foreman Meet the Challenge 
Of All-Out Defense Production? 


by FREDERICK A. OLMSTED* 


gency is making unprecedented 

demands on industry, and the 
Foreman is the key man in produc- 
tion. It is pertinent, therefore, that 
we should seriously consider the 
question “How Can a Foreman Meet 
the Challenge of All-Out Defense 
Production.” No one answer can be 
found for the question, but the fol- 
lowing points are among those which 
are believed to be of vital import- 
ance and bring out a few of the 
necessary qualifications for obtain- 
ing maximum results. 


He Must Fully Realize the 
Challenge Himself 


@ Before a Foreman can properly 
qualify to meet the challenge of the 
present emergency, he must first ful- 
ly appreciate the challenge himself. 
There are still too many men in in- 
dustry who have not grasped the 
urgency of the situation, and who 
continue to look upon their job in 
the same way they always have. A 
foreman in industry should under- 
stand that he is an officer in an army 
that is even more essential to our 
national defense than is the army 
now training in our military camps 
all over the country. He must realize 
the gravity of the situation and the 
importance of the particular group 
for which he is responsible in its 
relation to the whole production 
program. 


He Must Be a Leader, Not a 
Driver 
@ Having the appreciation of the 
challenge himself, he must inspire 
and lead his men, by both example 
and instruction to maximum ac- 
complishment. He must develop in 
his men the same realization that he 
has reached, that each one is a 
part and an important part of our 
first line of defense, and that getting 
the utmost in results is not only a 
Patriotic duty, but is also essential to 


— 


eo present National Emer- 


*Technical Supervisor, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zeilerbach Cor- 
Poration, Camas, Washington. Mr. Olmsted’s 
letter won first prize of $100 in the nationwide 
contest conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York for the best 
_— on the subject which heads this letter. 
Further details are published elsewhere in this 
issue. The contest closed November 16, 1941, 
and the prizes were awarded late in February. 


his own continued safety and per- 
sonal liberty. Men must be brought 
to the point where they are per- 
sonally interested in seeing their in- 
dustry reach the utmost in ac- 
complishment. 


He Must Place Full Value on the 

Quality of His Product 
@ In times like these, when the de- 
mand for goods far exceeds pro- 
ductive capacity, there is a very nat- 
ural tendency to feel that anything 
will go and to give the quality ot the 
product less attention than usual. 
The Foreman who is really alive to 
the situation will do everything in 
his power to combat this tendency. 
He will keep the matter of quality 
constantly before his men and make 
them realize that poor quality al- 
ways results in increased waste, and 
in a measure defeats the maximum 
production program. Quality con- 
sciousness is essential to high ef- 
ficiency. 


He Will Welcome and Make Use 

of Suggestions 
@ Valuable suggestions by which 
either quality or quantity of produc- 
tion can be improved, or costs re- 
duced, often come from the most 
unexpected sources. The good Fore- 
man is, therefore, constantly on the 
alert for such suggestions from his 
men, and will not only act upon 
them but will see that those offering 
them receive proper credit for them. 
In this way, he will develop their 
confidence both in his judgment and 
in his fairness. 


He Will Develop the “We” 
Attitude In the Workers 
@ Every man takes more pride in 
his own accomplishments than in 
those of others. If the job being 
done is something “they” are doing 
and he is just working for “them,” 
most of the incentive to achievement 
is lost. When a whole organization 
gets to the point where every man 
feels that he is a part of it, and not 
merely “working for the company,” 
there is developed a morale which 
results in greater efficiency of oper- 
ation than is otherwise possible. 
Every man must feel that he is one 


of the “we” that is doing things. 
The Foreman, therefore, must al- 
ways have the “we” attitude and 
make his men feel the same way. 


More Than Ever He Will Look 
Out for the Safety and Welfare 
of His Men 
@ In a time of emergency such as 
the present, accident prevention and 
the preservation of health is, if pos- 
sible, more important than ever. Not 
only is it important from the stand- 
point of humanity and interest in 
our fellow men, but there never was 
a time when it was so imperative that 
the utmost in production of goods be 
secured. Every hour lost through ac- 
cident or sickness means the loss of 
the productive capacity of the indi- 
vidual involved, and this loss can 
never be made up. The Foreman 
must, therefore, scrutinize by check 
and double check every possible 
hazard and must see that every pre- 
caution is taken to avoid accidents 
and to instill the importance of the 
safety in the minds of the employees. 


He Must Be Loyal to His Own 
Men 


@ Loyalty as a rule begets loyalty. 
The good foreman not only knows 
his men, but will go to bat for them 
whenever occasion demands. If a 
man is under fire, or the subject of 
criticism for any reason, his Foreman 
should be the one to stand up for 
him, just as long as there can be any 
question regarding the justice of the 
criticism. This may at times even in- 
volve a stand between his subordin- 
ate and his superior, but if the Fore- 
man is known by his men as one 
who will maintain confidence in 
them and be loyal to them to the 
limit, he is bound to have their en- 
thusiastic loyalty and support in re- 
turn and they will use every pos- 
sible means to carry out his wishes 
or orders. 

In fact, the whole question here 
under consideration comes down 
primarily to a matter of human re- 
lations, and the Foreman who is most 
successful in developing the loy- 
alty and enthusiasm of his men is 
the Foreman who will best meet the 
challenge of all-out defense produc- 
tion. 
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All Wood Pulp 
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Under Allocation May 1st 


@ On March 13th the War Pro- 
duction Board made the following 
announcement concerning over all 
allocation of wood pulp: 


“Seeking to conserve supplies 
and direct distribution of wood pulp, 
which has an important part in the 
war program, WPB today placed 
the entire wood pulp industry under 
an allocation system, effective May 
Ist. 


“Under the program, no deliveries 
of wood pulp may be made except 
by specific authority of the director 
of industry operations. Pulp import- 
ed and reaching this country after 
noon, EWT, May Ist, will be held 
until released by the director. 

“Order M-93 which sets up the 
program, will supplant M-52, which 
provided for allocation of certain 
types of pulp among specified com- 
panies.” 





Cost of Living Adjustments 
Made By Three Companies 


@ Cost of living wage adjustments for 
several thousand employees of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Rayonier Incor- 
porated and Fibreboard Products Inc., 
not covered by collective bargaining 
agreements, were announced February 
19th. 

The plan involves adjustments based 
on the simple average of the index figures 
of Pacific Coast living costs, announced 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The basis of measurement for 
the first three months of 1942 will be the 
increase in the index figure of the bureau 
for the period between September 15, 
1941, and January 15, 1942, which 
amounted to 5 per cent. Subsequently, 
the amount will be determined quarterly 
by fluctuations in living costs. All three 
companies expect the policy to prevail 
for the duration of the war. 

Extra compensation checks on the 5 
per cent basis were issued February 20th. 

The Port Angeles Evening News stated 
that the additional income for the 140 
employees of Crown Zellerbach, Rayonier 
Incorporated and Fibreboard Products 
Inc., in that city will approximate $1,700 
per month for the first quarter of 1942. 
At the Camas Crown Zellerbach mill 178 
employees were said to be affected. 


Earl G. Thompson Leaves 


For Army Duty 

@ Earl G. Thompson of Seattle, manager 
of the Pacific Northwest for the Great 
Western Division, The Dow Chemical 
Company, has been ordered to active duty 
with the army. As a first lieutenant in 
the Chemical Warfare Reserves, he has 
been assigned to the Huntsville arsenal at 
Huntsville, Alabama. He left Seattle 
March 22nd. Mrs. Thompson will join 
him later at Huntsville. 

In charge of the Pacific Northwest 
since 1929, first for the Great Western 
Electrochemical Company and later for 
the Great Western Division of The Dow 
Chemical Company after the merger of 
the two chemical concerns, Mr. Thomp- 
son has been active in TAPPI and served 
the Pacific Section as secretary-treasurer. 
For two years he was chairman of the 
Puget Sound Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

During his absence the office in Seattle 
will be in charge of Fred R. Armbruster, 
who became associated with the organi- 
zation in August, 1940, as Mr. Thomp- 
son’s assistant. 





Pacific Paperboard 
Installs Hydrapulper 


@ Pacific Paperboard Company, Long: 
view, Washington, is installing a Dilts 
Hydrapulper, which has capacity of 75 
tons in 24 hours. This machine is housed 
in a newly built room located along side 
the present beater room and at the end 
of the new warehouse building. 

Mixed waste paper will be processed in 
the hydrapulper for use on number 2 
board machine. The waste paper is to 
be dumped into the new machine a bale 
at a time, without removing the wires 
from the bale. This Dilts Hydrapulper 
is flexible in capacity and able to handle 
consistencies over a wide range. It is 
said to be relatively free from plugging. 
The unit consists of a vertical tank with 
a dished bottom with heavy rotating disc, 
which is flush with the bottom, for im- 
parting vigorous hydraulic and mechani- 
cal action upon the stock. 

Charges for the hydrapulper may 
range from 500 to 5,000 pounds of stock. 
Consistencies are said to range from one 
per cent to eight per cent or higher, and 
may be used in batches or in continuous 
flow. 

Stock from the hydrapulper goes to a 
hydrafiner; from there it goes to a thick- 
ener, where it is picked up on a roll, then 
to the stock chests and used by the board 
machine. 

Metals are automatically removed and 
collected in a “junk box,” and a con- 
tinuous ragger feeds from the hydra- 
pulper to a rag cart, taking strings and 
rope out of the stock. 

A hot-air system was built at the plant 
and installed on number 2 board machine 
to help dry the sheet. Cold air is taken 
into the system from the new warehouse, 
blown over a series of 16 steam radiators 
by a Sturtevant number ten fan, pow- 
ered by a Fairbanks-Morse 15 horsepower 
electric motor, and then into the dis- 
tributions system. This consists of a large 
sheet-metal pipe from which numerous 
smaller pipes extend, directing the hot air 
onto the sheet. 


Rayonier Announces 
Prices Unchanged 


@ Rayonier Incorporated, largest pro- 
ducers of dissolving wood pulps and pa- 
per pulps, with four mills in Washing- 
ton and a fifth in Florida, announced 
March 2nd that prices for both paper 
and dissolving pulps would remain un- 
changed for the second quarter of 1942. 


Henderson Hints Price 
Action on Wood Pulp 


@ The pulp and paper industry was sur. 
prised to read the following announce. 
ment from the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration on March 9th: 

“In view of the fact that price action 
on wood pulp is being considered, Leon 
Henderson, administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration, today suggested 
that pulp producers, in entering into con- 
tracts for the second quarter of 1942, 
may prefer to refrain from inserting 
prices in their contracts at this time. 

“Mr. Henderson indicated that the 
OPA is not yet prepared to release maxi- 
mum prices.” 

There has been no change in domestic 
wood pulp prices since July 1, 1940. 
Last fall several producers raised prices 
but returned to the previous basis when 
requested to do so by the OPA. Ad.- 
herence to a stable price policy has been 
general in spite of increasing costs. Any 
reduction in existing price schedules 
would only harm the war effort it is felt 
in the industry. High cost producers 
haven’t any too much margin under to- 
day’s price schedule, and a lower price 
might force them to curtail operations at 
a time when every pound of wood pulp 
is needed by the United States and its 
allies. 

A number of operators have felt price 
increases were logical and it is considered 
possible, though not probable, that the 
OPA has in mind raising the price of 
one or more grades. 

Another possible line of action might 
be the establishment of a fixed price to 
all consuming mills, regardless of geo- 
graphical location, freight being equalized 
so those mills farthest from pulp produc- 
ing centers, particularly the Pacific Coast, 
would be on a par with those close by as 
far as raw material cost is concerned. 

Until the announcement is amplified 
the purpose is not clear. 


Max Oberdorfer Jr. 
Married In Portland 


@ Max Oberdorfer, Jr., assistant to 
manager, St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon, was mar- 
ried to Miss Lenore Andersen on Feb- 
ruary 20th. The wedding ceremony was 
held at the First Methodist Church in 
Portland. The couple spent the next 
three weeks honeymooning at Palm 
Springs and Death Valley, California. 
They now reside in St. Helens. 


New Telephone Setup 
At Longview Fibre 


@ Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Washington, installed a nine trunk-line 
switch board in the office early in March. 
This new unit is equipped with 108 ex- 
tensions in the plant, in comparison to 
the 79 extensions from the former board. 
Even the remote operations, such as the 
screen house and boom house, are now 
equipped with telephone connections. 


McKenna Resigns 


From War Production Board 
@ Norbert A. McKenna, chief of the 
Pulp & Paper Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board since last August, resigned 
effective March 1st. It was reported that 
Mr. McKenna would remain as a con- 
sultant. i 

David J. Winton, Minneapolis lumber- 
man, was named to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Kenna. 
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Rayonier Increases Output-- 
Produces Nitrating Pulp 


Report for first nine months of fiscal year reveals produc- 
tion up 23,970 tons over comparable 1940 period—In ad- 
dition to pulps for rayon and plastics Rayonier adds to war 
effort through production of special pulp for explosives. 


@ Rayonier Incorporated operated at 
maximum capacity during the first nine 
months of its fiscal year ending January 
31, 1942, with prices on both dissolving 
and paper grades of wood pulp stabil- 
ized at prevailing levels. A greater per- 
centage of the total output was devoted 
to filling the needs of domestic consumers. 

The company expanded its important 
part in the war effort by making a speciai 


type pulp for military propellent powd-: 


ers. Heavier taxes caused a considerable 
drop in net profits from the previous 
nine month period. 

In his report to stockholders on Febru- 
ary 24th, E. M. Mills, president, said: 

“The report covers the operations of 
your company and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Georgia Timber Company, for 
the nine months ended January 31, 1942, 
constituting the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year. The results for the 
period, as compared with the nine months 
ended January 31, 1941, are briefly sum- 
marized in the following tabulation: 


’ Nine months ended January 31: 


Te remmneeceneen, CONS 
CM, WOON 
Profit before federal income taxes... 
Federal income taxes —_—.._____________--___.... 
SI nr, 


“The consolidated net profit for the 
period is equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $1.82 a share on the 963,871 shares 
of common stock outstanding, as com- 
pared with $2.17 a share for the nine 
months ended January 31, 1941. 

“For the three months ended January 
31, 1942, the consolidated net profit 
totaled $927,083, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to 63 cents a share of common 
stock. This compares with $935,760, ot 
65 cents a share, for the preceding quar- 
ter and $892,844, or 60 cents a share, for 
the quarter ended January 31, 1941. 

“The federal taxes charged against in- 
come for the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year were equivalent to 
$4.14 a share of common stock, as com- 
pared with the equivalent of $2.75 a share 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 

“The demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts continued at record high levels dur- 
ing the nine months under review, neces- 
sitating the sustained operation of all 
productive facilities at maximum rates. 
Part of the company’s facilities are now 
being devoted to the manufacture of spe- 
cial type pulp for use in making military 
Propellent powders. In this connection, 

e War Production Board recently an- 
nounced a plan whereby other sulphite 
pulp producers are being called upon to 
allocate a portion of their monthly out 
Put towards taking care of regular Ray- 
onler customers whose supplies might be 
reduced as a result of the diversion of 
Part of the company’s capacity to war 
Production. 

“Following is a comparative statement 
of consolidated operating results for the 
nine months ended January 31, 1942, 
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and January 31, 1941, prepared by the company without independent audit: 


Increase or 


Profit from operations, before depreciation 


Se ee eee See 
Provision for depreciation and depletion 


Profit from operations —.-.......---..- 
Interest and other expenses net of other income 


Profit before federal income and excess 
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Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes: 


Federal income tax —_.-......--------. 


Excess: profits: tax 


Consolidated net profit __. 





1942 1941 











9 Months ended Jan. 31 (d) Decrease 
1942 1941 1942 
oe $7,978,303 $7,236,112 $742,191 
base 1,171,455 —_1,147,,980 23,475 
oe $6,806,848 $6,088,132 $718,716 
113,357 400,900 (d)287,543 
$6,693,491 $5,687,232 $1,006,259 
aces 1,212,710 1,365,737 (d) 153,027 
. 2,782,955 1,289,542 1,493,413 
$3,995,665 $2,655,279 $1,340,386 
__ $2,697,826 $3,031,953 $(d)334,127 





“During the quarter ended January 31, 
1942, the company prepaid an additional 
$500,000 of its longterm bank loans, 
bringing the total prepayments during 
the first nine months of the current fiscal 
year to $1,500,000, and reducing the 
amount outstanding at January 31, 1942, 
to $3,500,000. In addition, the company 
has purchased $1,500,000 par value of 
U. S. Treasury Notes Tax Series A and 
B in anticipation of the payment of its 
federal taxes for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1942. 


“The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company and its subsidiaries as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1942, showed current assets of 
$9,597,782, and current liabilities of $5,- 
129,815, the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities being $4,467,967.” 


Longview Fibre Office 
Team Leads Bowlers 


@ The Office bowling eam of Longview 
Fibre Company, Longview, Washington, 
lead the nine teams of the Longfibre 
Bowling League early in March. C. 
Croco, of the Box Plant team, held 
honors for high individual game; Claude 
Miller, Mechanics team, held high in- 
dividual series and the Mechanics team 
held high team series. 


«286.680 262.710 The tonnage of pulps and papers sold 
ees 300,846 256459 in domestic and foreign markets during 
Ji) re 693 491 $5 687.232 the nine months ended January 31, 1942, 

Mapes. 3,995,665 2,655,279 and January 31, 1941, compares as fol- 

2,697,826 3,031,953 lows: 
U.S.A. Other Countries TOTAL 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Dissolving Pulps _.. 149,524 99,964 10,719 69,684 160,243 169,648 

Paper Grade Pulps - 93,396 54,432 27,185 18,157 120,581 72,589 

Pus Frases —........__..... 16,159 9,389 3,863 4,833 20,022 14,222 

Total Tonnage _ 259,079 163,785 41,767 92,674 300,846 256,459 


George Charters 
Back On the Job 


@ George W. Charters, assistant resident 
manager, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington, spent 
about four**weeks at Nogales, Arizona, 
starting the middle of February. He re- 
turned in: Mid-March, reportedly much 
improved. from his recent illness. 


H. J. Bolger. With Supply 
Company in San Francisco 


@ Officials of the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company have announced the appoint- 
ment of H. J. Bolger to be in charge of 
the San Francisco office of the company, 
effective March 1. 


Mr. Bolger was formerly with the Pa- 
cific Coast Supply Company in Portland, 
and previous to that connection he was 
with the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
at Camas, where his experience included 
work on the paper machines. 

In the San Francisco office of the Pa- 
cific Coast Supply Company Mr. Bolger 
will be responsible for contacts with pa- 
per, board, and roofing mills in Cali- 
fornia. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


TAPPI Hears Papers On 
Insurance and Spectrochemistry 


The April Dinner Meeting will be held at the Port Angeles 
Golf & Country Club, Port Angeles, Washington, April 7th. 


@ The Pacific Section of TAPPI 
held its March dinner meet:ng at the 
Heathman Hotel in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the evening of March 10th. 
Chairman of the Pacific Section Carl 
E. Braun presided. 

Two papers were presented and 
the group saw a Kodachrome mov- 
ing picture, “Naval Stores Produc- 
tion and Use,” through the courtesy 
of the Hercules Powder Company. 
This most interesting account of the 
processing of Southern pine stumps 
revealed the steps through which the 
wood passes and the variety of re- 
sulting products, including rosin for 
paper sizing and pine oils used in 
paper coating and for many other 
industrial purposes. Arrangements 
for the picture and for the TAPPI 
dinner were made by J. V. B. Cox of 
the Paper Makers Chemical Division 
of the Hercules Powder Company, 
Portland, and a past secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pacific Section. 

Dr. David B. Charlton of the 
Charlton Laboratories, Portland, pre- 
sented a paper on “Spechtrochem- 
istry—A New Tool of Industry,” 
and illustrated it with a colored 
moving picture of the making of a 
spectrographic analysis. He also 
projected spectrographs on lime 





rock, lime and wood pulp, and inter- 
preted the results. The paper was 
prepared by James M. Orr of the 
laboratories, but as Mr. Orr was out 
of the city the presentation was made 
by Dr. Charlton. The paper will 
appear in a later issue. 

Lee C. Baltzelle, supervising engi- 
neer of the Pacific Indemnity Com- 
pany, Seattle, spoke on “Mechanical 
Insurance.” His paper appears in 
this issue. Both papers were follow- 
ed by discussion. 

Chairman Braun called upon Vice 
Chairman Wood to report on the 
Annual TAPPI Meeting in New 
York. Mr. Wood stated among 
other things that it was the largest 
ever held, with over 850 registering. 

Chairman Braun announced that 
the April dinner meeting will be 
held April 7th at the Port Angeles 
Golf and Country Club, Port An- 
geles, Washington, with Harold T. 
Fretz, chief chemist of the Port An- 
geles Division, Rayonier Incorporat- 
ed, in charge of arrangements. Two 
papers will be presented, one in the 
contest for the annual Shibley 
award. 

M. L. Edwards, assistant plant en- 
gineer, Longview Mill, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., will 


present a paper on “A Study of Flat 
Screen Dynamics.” 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Cox for his work in arranging the 
Portland dinner. 

The following attended the Port. 
land Dinner Meeting of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI March 10th: 


@ O. C. Abbott, Bristol Company, Se. 
attle; Gerald Alcorn, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; Lee 
C. Baltzelle, Pacific Indemnity Company, 
Seattle; E. R. Barrett, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Seattle; Carl E. Braun, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City; Harold Burkitt, 
Industrial Chrome Plating Co., Portland; 
Agnes S. Burt, Hercules Powder Co., Port- 
land; David B. Charlton, Charlton Lab. 
oratories, Portland; R. E. Chase, Jr., R. 
E. Chase & Co., Portland; J. V. B. Cox, 
Hercules Powder Co., Portland. 


J. D. Darby, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Harold A. Deery, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view; Alec C. Duncan, Hercules Powder 
Co., Portland; John DuPuis, Columbia 
River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wn.; K. 
Earnest, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of 
Washington, Portland; A. E. Erickson, 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; Clarence Esser, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; J. P. Foley, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
Leo Friedman, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; William R. Gibson, Northwest 
Filter Company, Seattle. 


The Speakers’ Table at the March TAPPI Dinner + + + Left to right, FRED SHANEMAN, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Pacific Section; EDWARD P. WOOD, Vice Chairman of the Pacific Section; Dr. DAVID B. CHARLTON, who spoke on 
“Spectrochemistry—A New Tool for Industry”; CARL E. BRAUN, Chairman, Pacific Section; LEE C. BALTZELLE, 
who presented a paper on “Mechanical Insurance,” Dr. LEO FRIEDMAN, Professor of Chemistry, Oregon State Col- 
lege; and J. V. B. COX, past chairman of the Pacific Section who had charge of arrangements for the Portland meeting: 
At the lower right is D. K. MACBAIN, Plant Engineer, Longview Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
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Harry W. Glenn, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; C. H. Graham, Bumstead- 
Woolford, Portland; T. H. Grant, Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wn.; Ben Harris, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Jan Hau- 
gerod, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn; Andrew D. Hawley, LaBow Haynes 
Co., Inc., Seattle; Svarre E. Hazelquist, 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; J. J. Hollender, Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Oregon City; Otto L. Hudr- 
lik, The Flox Company, Portland. 

J. B. Hyde, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Central Tech. Dept., Camas; Henry Ja- 
cobsen, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; W. C. Jacoby, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Errol Hay Karr, Pennsy]- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington, Ta- 
coma; W. H. Kasch, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; Rob- 
ert B. Kirkwood, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; John E. LeTourneaux, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; C. J. McAllis- 
ter, Simonds Worden White Co., Port- 
land; D. K. MacBain, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; C. 
R. McCully, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; Robert W. Mar- 
tig, Brown Instrument Co., Portland. 

T. H. Moran, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; C. W. Mor- 
den, Morden Machines Co., Portland; G. 
A. Nelson, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
of Washington, Portland; Geo. Nelson, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Austin 
Nickels, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., West 
Linn; E. T. Parker, Jr., Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; H. T. Peterson, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; J. C. Plankinton, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas; Ralph K. Pratt, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; 
Clifford S. Reppe, Hercules Powder Co., 
Portland. 

E. J. Oake, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn; Walter A. Salmonson, Si- 
monds Worden White Co., Seattle; Har- 
lan Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Seattle; F.C. Shaneman, Penn Salt Mfg. 
Company of Washington, Tacoma; C. 
Sholdebrand, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; V. L. Tipka, Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Oregon City; R. M. True, 
General Dyestuff Corp., Portland; R. O. 
Vognild, Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Tacoma; L. H. Wear, Taylor Instrument 
Co., Portland; Ed Webberley, Crown 

illamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 

» Fred J. Weleber, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City; James A. Wilson, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
Edward P. Wood, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Herbert 

ymore, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 


Foley Appointed to 
Newsprint Committee 


® Harold S. Foley, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Powell River Company, has been 
appointed a member of a five-man com- 
mittee to operate under Canada’s War- 
time Prices and Control Board in advis- 
ing on policy for simplifying production 
and distribution of newsprint in Canada. 





Pacific Paperboard 
Starts New Presses 


@ Pacific Paperboard Company, Long- 
view, Washington, cut the Miehle two- 
color press and Miehle single-color presses 
into operation early in March. 
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Ten More Camas Men 


Join the Services 

@ Ten employees of Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Camas, Washing- 
ton, joined the Nation’s armed forces 
during the month of February. 








Two of the tables at the Portland dinner sponsored by the Pacific Section of 


TAPPI on March 10th. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Hawley Siren 
Warns Oregon City 


Designed by Vice President Carl E. Braun and built at the 
mill, the new siren was dedicated to Oregon City on February 


28th. 


@ The Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company plant at Oregon City, 
Oregon, is equipped with one of the 
loudest air-raid warning systems on 
the Pacific Coast. This unit was 
designed by Carl E. Braun, vice- 
president and mill manager and con- 
structed by Ernst Schwietz, plant 
engineer; J. J. Hollender, master 
mechanic and Dick Bittner, machine 
shop foreman. 

This multiple siren was officially 
dedicated to Oregon City on Feb- 
ruary 28th, for the protection of in- 
dustries and citizens within the 
sound range of the specially de- 
signed warning unit. It is a four- 
horned siren mounted on a 25-foot 
tower built atop Mill 1, placing the 
warning unit 120 feet above the 
street level. 

Mr. Braun described the multiple 
siren as a four-horn system, with a 
horn facing each of the cardinal 
directions. The horns, basically of 
the spinnett type, are equipped with 
special over-speed braking attach- 
ments. He says the spinners have 
some conventional characteristics of 
design, but are built unusually large. 

The warning system is operated 
by steam from the mill at a pressure 
of 150 pounds. The horns can be 


blown in ordinary siren fashion or 
can be held at constant speeds to 
produce one long note. 


The siren was accepted by the 
City and is now the official warning 
unit of Oregon City and its sur- 
roundings. It is tied in with the 
local fire department which has been 
authorized to use the system for 
warning against air raids or for fur- 
ther testing. 


Immediate reports, from residents 
of the surrounding country, revealed 
the Hawley warning system to be 
audible over a distance of about 
twenty miles. It was heard as far 
south as Molalla and almost to the 
Columbia river to the north. 


Boy Scouts, sons of mill em- 
ployees, participated in flag raising 
ceremonies. Acting as a guard of 
honor were Dan Lyons, Lowell Ross, 
Clifford Miller, Dave Martin, Jim 
Hoskins and John Petty. Bugle 
calls were sounded prior to the dedi- 
cation by Tom Barr. Immediately 
preceeding the ceremonies Doyle 
Mulligan, an ex-employee of the 
company who is now in the armed 
service, flew over in an airplane, 
spiraling above the siren. 


City officials including mayor W. 


G. H. Krueger, city manager J. L. 
Franzen, Ralph Guynes of the 
Chamber of Commerce and mem. 
bers of the American Legion, head- 
ed by post commander Paul Hous. 
ton, witnessed the ceremony from 
the mill roof. 


Spectators lined the bluffs along 
the Willamette river witnessing the 
dedication. During the height of 
the siren’s wail many of the ob. 
servers clasped their hands over 
their ears to soften the severe noise 
of the warning system. 


Pacific Coast Bowlers 
Win Over Westminster 


@ A bowling team from the Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills of Bellingham crossed over 
the line on the night of February 15th 
and showed the boys of the Westminster 
Paper Mills how the game is played in 
the United States. By winning two out of 
three games the Bellingham boys hold an 
edge over the Canadian keglers, but in 
total pins they skinned with ‘only three 
pins to the good. 

After bowling the team was honored 
with refreshments at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Onkels. Mr. Onkels is 
general superintendent of the New West- 
minster mill. Those making the trip were: 
Marette, Bloch, Pete Onkels, Dynes and 
Hillier. 
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The Hawley Pulp & Paper Company men who designed and built Oregon City air raid siren, J. J. HOLLENDER, Master 
Mechanic; CARL E. BRAUN, Vice President and Mill Manager; and, ERNST SCHWEITZ, Plant Engineer. On the right 


is the home made siren on top of Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Mill A, 120-feet above the street. 
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Crown Zellerbach Sales, 


Earnings, Taxes, 


Set Records 


Report for first nine months of fiscal year shows sales up 
26144 %—Income and excess profit taxes rise 43% and net 


profit gains 13.7%. 


@ Sales and earnings of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. in the third fiscal quarter and 
for the nine months set new high records, 
notwithstanding a 43% increase in Unit- 
ed States and Canadian income and ex- 
cess profits taxes for the nine months. 

For the three months ended January 
31, last, the company and its subsidiaries 
report conolidated net profit of $2,856,- 
253, after all charges, including deprecia- 
tion, depletion, interest, in subsidiaries’ 
earnings and $2,441,216 provision for in- 
come taxes. This is equivalent, after reg- 
ular dividends on 529,655 shares of $5 
preferred stock outstanding, to 97 cents 
a share on 2,261,199 common shares 
outstanding, and compares with net profit 
of $2,224,233 or 69 cents on common in 
the preceding quarter, and $2,118,689 or 
64 cents a share in the third quarter of 
the preceding fiscal year. The increased 
profit for the quarter just ended as com- 
pared with the preceding three months 
includes non-recurring income represent- 
ing dividends on outside investments, 
company spokesmen said. 

Net profit for the quarter a year ago 
varies from previously published figures 
because of adjustment of provisions for 
U. S. and Canadian income taxes, re- 
corded subsequently to that date as a re- 
sult of new federal and dominion enact- 
ments. Certain items of income and ex- 
pense for the period have been reclassi- 
fied for comparative purposes. The com- 
pany originally reported net of $1,820,- 
958 for the three months ended January 
31, 1941, equivalent to 51 cents on the 
common after preferred dividends. In- 
terim statements are subject to annual 
audit and year-end adjustments. 


@ For the nine months ended January 
31, last, net profit was $7,332,212, equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $2.36 a 
share on common compared with $6,448,- 
554 or $1.97 a share in the like period 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

Net sales for the quarter reached $22,- 
483,516, third consecutive new high, com- 
pared with $21,826,619 in the preceding 
three months and $16,967,737 in the like 
1941 period. Sales include Crown Zeller- 
bach’s subsidiaries and purchased mer- 
chandise. Sales for the nine months just 
ended amounted to $64,274,612, an in- 
crease of 26% over the $50,991,759 in 
the like period of the preceding year. 

During the nine months ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, the company prepaid $3,- 
000,000 of its long term bank loans, re- 
ducing the total indebtedness to banks to 
$6,000,000, payable in the semi-annual 
installments of $1,000,000 each, begin- 
ning August 1, 1944. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. on February 
26th declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable April 1, 1942, to stock 
of record March 13. This will bring 


total common dividends for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1942, to $1 a share, 

same amount as paid in the preceding 
year. 


Consolidated income account for the 
nine months ended January 31, 1942, 


ee ee a 
Other operating income (net). 
Miscellaneous income (net) —_------- 


Dividends from Fibreboard Products Inc... 


TT OEE 
Cast: of acu i068 


Depreciation and depletion 
Operating expenses -__...-----.-...---..---- 
Premium refunding bank loans __________- 
Interest notes payable to banks_......... 
Income taxes, including surtax ___.. 


Excess profits taxes —.....-.--..---..----------------- 


Minority stockholders’ interest 
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compares as follows: 








1942 *1941 
Gentlcbenieate $64,274,612 $50,991,759 
883,254 814,080 
saoeiedliiae tai 206,325 36,413 
aay 539,408 351,697 
___......... $65,963,599 $52,193,919 
cies 42,206,105 32,416,827 
3,485,716 3,137,727 
6,115,590 5,140,159 
ie 163,000 
scala lpcasdanie 116,278 225,669 
3,407,022 2,745,070 
Sm eREITS 3,183,571 1,861,410 
57,105 55,533 
sacietaecattle tela $7,332,212 $6,448,554 


*Profit shown above for the nine months ended January 31, 1941, varies from the 
previously published result because of adjustments of provisions for United States 
Government and Canadian taxes on income, recorded subsequent to that date, as a 
result of new federal and Dominion of Canada enactments; also certain items of 
income and expense for that period have been reclassified for comparative purposes. 


Note—The foregoing statement includes the 
items of income and expense of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, after translation of the respective 
nadian accounts into equivalent United States 
dollars, at the rate of 90 cents per Canadian 
dollar, except the charges for depreciation and 
depletion which were converted at the parity of 
exchange. The net profit of Canadian subsidiar- 


Pete Onkels Gets 
Steelhead Limit 


@ Pete Onkels, superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Bellingham, 
is ‘up to his old tricks again. He caught 
the limit of steelheads from the Nook- 
sack when a lot of the fellows were com- 
ing home empty-handed. 


ies, after deductions of exchange necessary to 
convert the increase in working capital for the 
nine months ended January 31, 1942, to equiv- 
alent United States dollars and the minority 
stockholders’ equity, was $689,475. The con- 
solidated net profit shown above for the corre- 
ponding nine ths last year includes net 
profit of Canadi bsidiaries of $667,930. 








Mispley Visits Texas 
Converting Plant 


@ R. G. Mispley, central technical de- 
partment, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas, Washington, was in Harlingen, 
Texas, early in March, on business con- 
nected with his department. 











At the dedication of the Hawley air raid siren to the people of Oregon City, 
Oregon. Left to right, JAMES A. WILSON, Assistant Mill Manager, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company; J. L. FRANZEN, City Manager; CARL E. BRAUN, 
Vice President and Mill Manager; and, Mayor of Oregon City, W. G. H. 
KRUEGER. 
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Thinner Papers Cost 
More Say British 


@ An editorial writer in The World’s 
Paper Trade Review of London, Janu- 
ary 30th, says: 

“Most of the mills are making thin- 
ner papers and are only just beginning 
to find out how much more expensive it 
is to do so, as power, wages and sorting 
charges, which have all gone up, seem 
to jump out of proportion to the number 
of sheets made when one thinks in cost- 
per-ton terms.” 


Hull on Technical Trip 


@ J. H. Hull, central technical depart- 
ment, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas, Washington, was in northern New 
York early in March, on a business trip 
for his department. 


Robertson Powell River 
Plant Engineer 


@ Archie Robertson, who has been with 
the Powell River Company since 1934, 
has been appointed plant engineer, ef- 
fective January 1. 

Succeeding Ned Beaton, who resigned 
last summer, Archie Robertson was assist- 
ant engineer at the British Columbia pa- 
per town prior to his promotion. 

Scottish-born, Robertson went to school 
in Alloa, near Bannockburn, famous as 
a battlefield in English history. He served 
his apprenticeship with the British Elec- 
tric plant there and later worked with the 
Lochnelly Iron & Coal Company and 
the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering 
Company. 

Coming to this continent in 1913, Rob- 
ertson worked with various engineering 
firms in the United States and Canada 
before returning overseas to fight in the 
Great War. He returned with two wound 
stripes and the Military Medal. 

After a brief experiment with farming, 
Robertson moved to British Columbia and 
joined Vancouver Engineering Works. 
He was in charge of the company’s en- 
gineering plant by 1934, when he went 
to Powell River Company as _ chief 
draughtsman. In 1940 he became assist- 
ant engineer. 





ARCHIE ROBERTSON, Plant 
Engineer, Powell River Company 
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Mrs. Charles Frampton 
Dies In Pomona . 


@ Grace Frampton, wife of Charles G. 
Frampton, superintendent of the Fern- 
strom Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif., died 
on Friday, February 27th, in Pomona. 

News of the passing of Mrs. Framp- 
ton was received with sorrow along the 
entire Pacific Coast, for she possessed an 
exceptionally large circle of friends both 
within and without the industry. 

Solemn High Mass was sung March 2nd 
at St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church 
in Pomona, with burial at the Holy Cross 
Cemetery in that city. 

At the church services, all seats were 
filled with friends of the Framptons, 
many of those present being mill em- 
ployes. Flowers in great profusion banked 
the casket. Among pallbearers at the 
burial were other millmen from the Fern- 
strom organization. 

Mrs. Frampton had been a Pomona 
resident for more than 15 years, during 
which time she was active in many civic 
and club affairs. Apparently recovering 
from a recent operation, she was suddenly 
beset by other complications which finally 
proved too severe to overcome. 


Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Reports Excellent Year 


@ A record year in production and 
profit was reported to stockholders of the 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Company by F. 
W. Leadbetter, president, at a meeting in 
Salem, Oregon, January 21st. All offi- 
cers and directors were reelected at the 
meeting. 

Net sales for 1941 amounted to $4,- 
565,773 compared with $3,666,592 in 
1940, a gain of $899,180. On a tonnage 
basis 1941 sales totaled 36,282 tons 
against 32,994 tons, an increase of 3,288 
tons. The average selling price was 
$14.71 per ton higher in 1941 than in 
the previous year. 

Profit before deductions for deprecia- 
tion and income taxes were $1,088,449 in 
1941 and $640,378 in 1940. The gain 
last year was $448,071. After deducting 
depreciation, income and excess profits 
taxes the net profit'in 1941 was $389,390 
and in 1940, $291,978. Income and ex- 
cess profits taxes last year amounted to 
$516,169 and in 1940 they were $165,- 
543. 

The directors voted to pay up all back 
interest on the $100 par value preferred 
stock outstanding which amounted to $80 
per share. Only 658 shares of the old 8 
per cent preferred stock are outstanding 
as the majority were converted into 5 per 
cent income bonds which were first of- 
fered in 1936. These payments were 
made February 15th to stockholders of 
record February Ist. 


Frank Frampton 
Coast Visitor 


@ Frank D. Frampton, brother of 
Charles Frampton, superintendent of the 
Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif., 
is a recent Pacific Coast arrival. Former- 
ly vice president and general manager of 
the North American Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany in Sheboygan, and previously 


holder of a similar post with the Hopper 
Paper Company in Taylorville, Ill., Mr. 
Frampton is now visiting his brother in 
Pomona. 





Western Wax at Portland 
100% War Bond Buyers 


@ Western Waxed Paper Company, Dj- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Portland, Oregon, has “gone over the 
top” in bond purchases. According to 
Cecil L. Dilling, manager, one-hundred 
per cent of the company employees are 
signed up and purchasing defense bonds. 
Most of these purchases are made 
through payroll deductions. 

Mr. M. Barr, safety supervisor, is in 
charge of the local bond sales. After 
signing up all the employees not already 
purchasing defense bonds, Mr. Barr ob- 
tained afhdavits from those- who were 
signed up for cash purchases of bonds. 
Several of the persons formerly buying 
bonds by this method are now regularly 
purchasing their bonds by way of the 
convenient payroll-deduction method. 

Several employees of Western Waxed 
Paper Company inaugurated their bond 
purchases by cash investments of rather 
large amounts, one amounting to $1500, 

There are between 140 and 150 em- 
ployees in this Portland plant. 


British Newspapers 
Take Further Cut 


@ British newspapers which have been 
operating with one-sixth of their pre-war 
supplies will undergo a further reduction 
of 10 per cent in newsprint beginning 
March 15. This will be effected by print- 
ing fewer papers and reducing circula- 
tion. 

Most British newspapers have been get- 
ting along on four standard pages or 
eight tabloid pages a day and letting cir- 
culation expand. The major’ factor in 
the forthcoming cut in allotments is the 
reduced imports of paper from Canada 
because shipping space is needed for war 
supplies. 

Reports from London indicate a price 
adjustment of newsprint is expected in 
the near future. Canadian paper is now 
landed in London at 24 pounds a ton, 
while domestic production, supplying 
100,000 tons a year, is at 28 pounds 15 
shillings, making an average price of 26 
pounds. An upward revision is expected. 


Hawley Organized 
Against Air Raids 


@ Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon, is completely or- 
ganized against prospective air raids, ac- 
cording to Charles Fox, employment- 
personnel manager. He says air raid 
squad workers have been trained, light- 
ing and sprinkling systems have been 
adapted to the emergency and qualified 
first aid detachments are functioning in 
several departments throughout the mill. 

Several hundred sand bags are located 
in strategic positions in the plant, as are 
containers of dry sand and shovels and 
rakes. 

Mr. Fox says there are more than 50 
employees training auxiliary firemen to 
cooperate with the local fire department 
in case of emergencies. 

The main street extending the full 
length of the plant has been equipped 
with powerful flood lights controlled by 
a master switch in the boiler room. This 
illumination system provides protection to 
persons working along the street or pass 
ing by the plant and also assures speedy 
blacking out, in case of emergencies. 
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Boiler and Mechanical Insurances 


by L. C. BALTZELLE* 


OILER inspections may well be 

termed the grandaddy of the 

present day safety movement. 
It was in England in the year, 1855, 
that a group of engineers formed 
an organization known as The As- 
sociation for the Prevention of 
Steam Boiler Explosions and for Ef- 
fecting Economy in the Raising and 
Use of Steam. An _ organization 
known as the Polytechnic Club was 
formed in the United States in 1860 
for the same purpose. 

These groups were interested in 
the use of steam through their con- 
nections with manufacturing enter- 
prises and in other ways. Steam 
pressures had increased to a maxi- 
mum of about 100 p.s.i., and scien- 
tific minds were searching for some 
means of protection against the dis- 
astrous explosions which were oc- 
curring with sufficient frequency to 
cause alarm among steam users. 
Boiler explosions were then looked 
upon as being of somewhat myste- 
rious origin, and there were many 
fantastic theories advanced as to 
their causes. 

These groups decided to investi- 
gate boiler explosions, and from the 
investigations it was determined that 
the majority of accidents were due 
to faulty material, design and work- 
manship, and these faults could be 
remedied by the use of better mate- 
rial, improved design and proper in- 
spection service by men especially 
trained for this work. 

The English group reached the 
conclusion that a regular inspection 
service along these lines was feasible 
and that they could, for a small fee, 
guarantee their inspection service by 
affording insurance against loss up 
to the amount selected by the client. 

In 1867 the first Boiler Insurance 
Policy was issued in the United 
States. There are now some twen- 
ty-five companies writing this class 
of business. 

It was soon recognized that there 
were many kinds of vessels used in 
manufacturing plants subject to haz- 
atds similar to those found in boil- 
ets. These include tanks containing 
air, gas, water or other liquids. Ac- 
cordingly, the policy was extended 
to afford coverage for these, and 
now there are few, if any, pressure 
vessels, either fired or unfired that 
may not be insured. 


*Supervising Engineer, Pacific Indemnity Com- 
rat Seattle. Presented at the Dinner Meeting 
Of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, Heathman 


Hotel, Portland, Oregon, March 10, 1942. 


Shop Inspections Prevent 
Failures 


@ The insurance companies’ first 
efforts to prevent accidents were di- 
rected at the manufacturers whom 
they found most willing to cooper- 
ate, and it was then that the practice 
of making shop inspections was first 
established. The result of coopera- 
tion between insurance companies 
and manufacturers was gratifying as 
increased sales and good will were 
developed among customers. This, 
no doubt, has been greatly respon- 
sible for the establishment of the 
Boiler Code of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, generally 
known as the A.S.M.E. Code. The 
requirements of the code begin with 
the manufacture of the steel plates 
and carry through the stages of 
construction, assembly and opera- 
tion. 


All material entering into the con- 
struction of a code vessel must be 
tested, must be of a known quality 
and must be assembled in a manner 
prescribed by the code. It is the 
duty of the shop inspector to check 
the quality of materials and verify 
that the required tests have been 
made. He watches the work as it is 
being done, such as laying out the 
plates, punching, drilling and ream- 
ing of rivet holes, driving of rivets 
and witnessing the hydrostatic test 
and the affixing of the required 
stamping. This inspection accom- 
plishes two purposes for the pur- 
chaser: First, he knows it has been 
built to conform to accepted engi- 
neering standards; second, when in- 
stalled and fitted with proper ap- 
purtenances it will be acceptable for 
insurance and for operation in states 
and cities which have adopted the 
A.S.M.E. Code. 

As the years rolled by after the 
discovery of better ways and means 
for the prevention of accidents, in- 
surance companies gave considera- 
tion to insuring other kinds of 
equipment which presented hazards 
similar to those found in boilers. A 
policy covering flywheel explosion 
was offered as many serious flywheel 
explosions were occurring. The de- 
mand then arose for steam turbine 
explosion insurance.e The policy has 
been continually broadened until 
the coverage afforded under the 
present-day mechanical policy in- 
cludes breakdown of steam and wa- 
ter turbines, steam and internal com- 


bustion engines, motors, generators, 
transformers, band mill wheels, 
chipper disks, line shafts, pulleys, 
pulp and paper machines and other 
types of equipment. 


Value of Inspection Service 


@ The insurance buyer was quick 
to recognize the value of the inspec- 
tion service which insurance com- 
panies maintain for their own pro- 
tection as it was evident that such 
service materially reduced accidents. 
Many accidents occur because of the 
gradual weakening of the structure 
due to corrosion, erosion, repetition 
of stress, excessive speed, excessive 
load or pressure, etc. Experience 
has proved that competent inspec- 
tion discovers these conditions be- 
fore failure occurs. 

Just as the losses of a few are paid 
by the premiums of many, so in- 
spection service is improved to the 
many because of the losses of the 
few. In other words, investigation 
of an accident reveals the conditions 
which caused the accident. This in- 
formation is passed on to other in- 
spectors who, in turn, are on the 
alert to discover similar conditions 
in other equipment and other plants. 
This enables them to make practical 
recommendations which will tend 
to prevent such accidents. In this 
way an insurance company is really 
a clearing house for information as 
to accident causes and means of pre- 
venting them. 

It will be recalled that when the 
first boiler insurance policy was writ- 
ten the maximum steam pressure was 
in the neighborhood of 100 p.s.i. 
Today in one pulp plant in the 
Northwest we have a boiler operat- 
ing at 900 p.s.i. and four at 600 
p.s.i. There are a number of public 
utility plants in the United States 
operating at pressures from 1200 to 
1500 p.s.i. It is doubtful whether 
such boilers as these would exist to- 
day had it not been for the part in- 
surance companies have played in 
promoting safe construction and in 
providing protection against the tre- 
mendous potential destructive force 
concentrated in such units. 

We do not mean to imply that a 
high pressure boiler is not as safe as 
a low pressure boiler if built and 
operated according to accepted prac- 
tices, but the stored energy of the 
water at these high pressures would 
present a comparatively greater de- 
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structive force if suddenly released 
to the atmosphere than would be the 
case at low pressures. 


Need for Insurance 
@ The need for boiler and me- 
chanical insurance is demonstrated 
by the following losses that have oc- 
curred: 


Water tube boiler __________.. $53,000 
Processing tank 
Direct damage 23,000 
Use and occupancy _. 55,000 
Pulp digester 
Direct damage ___. _. 258,000 
Use and occupancy _ 69,000 


Two pulp digesters 
Direct damage each 250,000 
Use and occupancy_each 90,000 
Steam turbine 


Direct damage __. .... 275,000 
Steam turbine 

Direct damage ___.. .... 400,000 
Electric motor in paper mill 

Direct damage _...... 6,000 

Use and occupancy ___. 45,000 
Band mill wheel in pulp 

plant 

Direct damage __________. 16,500 

Use and occupancy ____. 46,000 
A number of transformer 

losses over _.each 10,000 
Diffusing tank — 35,000 


A boiler or machinery policy con- 
sists of a master policy to which is 
attached certain equipment sched- 
ules. There are eight schedules for 
the boiler policy and fourteen for 
the machinery policy. These sched- 
ules are for the purpose of describ- 
ing the various objects to be insured. 
This description appears on the face 
of the schedule. The reverse side 
contains the definition of object, 
definition of accident and other pro- 
visions applicable to the particular 
kind of equipment described. 


Generally speaking, boilers and 
pressure vessels are covered for ex- 
plosion as follows: “ ‘Accident’ shall 
mean a sudden and accidental tear- 
ing asunder of the object or any 
part thereof caused by the pressure 
of steam or water therein . . .” There 
are, of course, modifications in this 
paragraph as, for instance, the Un- 
fired Vessel Schedule which includes 
steam, air, gas, water or other liquid 
therein. 

Coverage afforded under the ma- 
chinery schedules is similar in prac- 
tically all cases where “accident shall 
mean a sudden and accidental break- 
ing, deforming, burning out or rup- 
turing of the object or any part 
thereof, which manifests itself at the 
time of its occurrence by immediate- 
ly preventing continued operation 
or by immediately impairing the 
functions of the object and which 
necessitates repair or replacement 
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before its operation can be resumed 
or its functions restored.” There 
are modifications in these schedules 
which pertain to different kinds of 
objects. Such modifications are too 
numerous to list here. 

Direct damage premiums for both 
policies are based upon location, 
amount of insurance, capacity of the 
individual objects. A policy cover- 
ing a large number of objects may 
consist of two or three hundred 
rates. 

In addition to direct damage, 
there are several forms of indirect 
damage insurance which may be in- 
cluded in the policy: namely, Use 
and Occupancy, Consequential 
Damage, Outage and Expediting. 
Each of these forms has its particu- 
lar application. 


Use and Occupancy 


@ Use and Occupancy being the 
indirect damage form most general- 
ly written on pulp and paper mill 
equipment, it will be the one which 
we will discuss. Use and Occupancy 
coverage is intended to reimburse 
the assured for loss of income re- 
sulting from his inability to use or 
occupy specified premises because of 
an accident to an insured object. 


Use and Occupancy insurance is 
provided by attaching an endorse- 
ment to the standard direct damage 
policy. The endorsement is known 
as a valued form, i. e., the specified 
Daily Indemnity is paid for each 
day of total prevention of business 
and a portion of it for partial pre- 
vention. The amount of daily in- 
demnity is selected by the assured 
and is based upon loss of anticipated 
net profits plus necessary continuing 
expenses such as taxes, insurance 
premiums, salaries of key men, rents 
and various other overhead ex- 
penses. The daily indemnity is paid 
for total suspension of business ir- 
respective of the amount of loss 
actually sustained. In case of par- 
tial suspension of business, a portion 
of the daily indemnity is paid, based 
upon the ratio of actual production 
to the current production, the latter 
being the average daily production 
during three certain days prior to 
the accident as selected by the as- 
sured under the terms of the policy. 

The Limit of Loss under the Use 
and Occupancy Endorsement is en- 
tirely separate from, and in addi- 
tion to, the Limit per Accident ap- 
plicable to direct damage insurance. 
The Limit of Loss is the amount of 
insurance available for any one acci- 
dent regardless of the number of 
days during which business may be 
prevented. Limit of Loss is selected 
by the assured, and the amount is 





found by estimating the number of 
days that would be required to re. 
pair or replace the property dam. 
aged and multiplying that figure by 
the daily indemnity. From this it 
can be seen that the limit of loss 
for boilers, digesters, turbo-gener- 
ator units, pulp or paper machines 
should be quite large as compared 
to the limit of loss for smaller units 
such as small motors, generators, 
reduction gear units, etc. 

It should be noted that loss from 
business prevention caused solely by 
an accident is covered irrespective 
of when such prevention is reflected 
in the final output. The form con- 
tains no limitation of liability for 
the restoration of the property, but 
payments continue until business is 
restored or the limit of loss is ex- 
hausted. 

The Use and Occupancy form 
reads as follows: 

“In consideration of blank pre- 
mium, the company hereby agrees 
to pay the assured a specified sum 
herein called the Daily Indemnity 
for each day of total prevention of 
business on the premises described 
as a pulp and paper mill and located 
at Eighth and Salmon Streets, Port- 
land, Oregon, caused solely by acci- 
dent occurring (while this endorse- 
ment is in effect) to an object de- 
scribed on any of the schedules at- 
tached to this policy.” 

From the above it should be un- 
derstood that the company is not 
liable for any reduction of business 
other than that caused solely by an 
accident. As an example of this, let 
us suppose that we are insuring a 
paper mill which has four machines, 
each of the same capacity and that 
an accident occurs to the motor driv- 
ing a suction cough pump which re- 
sults in a 50 per cent reduction in 
speed or a loss of 50 per cent pro- 
duction. Assuming that the other 
three machines maintain their same 
output, the company’s liability under 
the endorsement would be 12! pert 
cent of the daily indemnity. Now let 
us assume that because of wire of 
clothing trouble or difficulties in the 
steam plant, a further reduction in 
output is caused. This further reduc- 
tion was not the result of the acci- 
dent; therefore, the company is not 
liable for it. 


The endorsement further provides 
that the assured shall send notice of 
accident by telegram at the com- 
pany’s expense or by letter, to the 
company at its home office or at 
some other designated office, and 
upon the arrival of such notice at 
whichever of the said cities it reaches 
first, shall depend the commence- 


ment of the company’s liability. If 
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the commencement of liability is to 
be at time of accident, the company 
will not be liable for payment for 
any period before the twenty-fourth 
hour prior to the arrival of the 
notice. If commencement of liability 
is to be at some specified midnight 
following the accident, the company 
will not be liable for payment for 
any period prior to the designated 
midnight following the time of ar- 
rival of notice in the designated 
city. 

These provisions of the policy are 
of great importance to the assured 
as well as to the company as they 
establish the time when the com- 
pany starts paying for curtailment of 
production and also enables the 
company to get a man on the job to 
assist in locating spare equipment or 
parts and to direct repairs. 

The policy further provides that 
the company shall not be liable for 
any prevention of business at any 
time during which business would 
not, or could not, have been carried 
on if the accident had not occurred. 
An explanation of this clause is that 


it is not the intent of the contract to 
pay indemnity for Sundays, holidays 
or other days during which the 
plant would not have operated; nor 
for reduction in business or output 
that was anticipated or would have 
come about in any case. 

Mechanical insurance companies 
are not permitted to write fire in- 
surance. Therefore, our policies ex- 
clude loss resulting from fire or 
from the use of water or other 
means to extinguish fire. 

Use and Occupancy premiums are 
based on rates which vary with the 
type and capacity of the equipment 
insured. Such equipment is classified 
into various rating groups and re- 
gardless of the number of pieces of 
equipment of the same type and ca- 
pacity falling into a_ particular 
group, the resultant premium is the 
same for a given Daily Indemnity 
and Limit of Loss. 

There is a variance in rates de- 
pending upon the commencement of 
liability, i. e., whether it is at time of 
accident or at some specified mid- 
night. 





Tire Shortage May Boom 
Paper Milk Containers 


@ “Tire ban expected to boost dairy 
sales in stores,” says the Chicago Sun 
and reprinted by the Pure-Pak News 
which is published by the Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
poration of Detroit, makers of the Pure- 
Pak paper containers and the machines 
for forming and filling. 

Continuing the quotation from the 

Sun: 
“Cheaper milk for Chicagoans ap- 
peared likely yesterday as milk company 
representatives from this section met with 
other leaders of the industry in Wash- 
ington to plan ways of meeting the rub- 
ber tire shortages. 

“With 2,583 of the 3,100 licensed 
milk vehicles in Chicago in the home de- 
livery group, the ban on tires for delivery 
trucks is expected to produce a major 
change in milk delivery methods. 

“Neither Borden-Wieland nor Bow- 
man, the two largest distributors in Chi- 
cago, has completed plans, pending de- 
cision at Washington on several points. 
Both companies, however, expect more 
people to patronize cash and carry stores, 
where milk is cheaper than home deliv- 
ery. 

Now, let’s analyze the ‘“Sun’s” impor- 
tant claim, says the Pure-Pak News. If 
home delivery were abolished in Chicago, 
2,583 milk vehicles would be eliminated, 
with their more than 10,000 rubber tires. 
If these 2,583 trucks covered the national 
average of 39 miles a day and got 19! 
miles per gallon of gasoline; 5,166 gal- 
lons of gas would be saved each day. 

Besides, it has been estimated that ALL 
of this milk could be delivered to stores 
by 500 light-weight trucks if the milk 
were packaged in paper containers— 





2,500 quarts per truck—1,250,000 quarts 
daily on only 2,000 tires instead of 12,- 
400 for 3,100 vehicles mentioned by the 
ea” 

That’s why we believe the peacetime ef- 
ficiency of the Pure-Pak method is a val- 


uable contribution to war-time economy. 


The following are some of the many rea- 
sons for the basic economy of Pure-Pak: 

1. Pure-Pak’d milk sold in stores costs 
less to handle than home delivered milk. 

2. Easy to carry, easy to store, takes 
less room in refrigerators. 

3. Safety from broken glass. 

4. Keeps out harmful light-rays. 

5. Single-service; used only once. 

6. Costs less to package, handle and 
deliver. 

7. One-half the space. 

8. One-third the weight. 

9. No “empties” to lug back. 

10. It would save many of the trucks 
and trailers now required to handle the 
same quantity of milk. 


11. It would save much of the gasoline 
and oil required for milk delivery in glass 
bottles and the return of the empty bot- 
tles to the milk plant. 

12. It would save many of the sorely 
needed rubber tires and rubber inner 
tubes. 

13. It would save metal repair parts 
necessary for the repair and maintenance 
of all trucks and rolling stock eliminated 
by the use of Pure-Pak. 

14. It would save up to 50 per cent of 
the coal, oil, gas, or other fuel now re- 
quired in milk processing plants. 

15. It would save substantial quantities 
of ammonia which is used in milk proc- 
essing plants for cooling the vast weight 
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The cost is naturally less if liabil- 
ity is to commence at a specified 
midnight rather than time of acci- 
dent, as the waiting period allows 
time for making small repairs, which 
many plants consider as being of a 
maintenance nature. 


There seems to be a general pub- 
lic acceptance of the value and need 
for boiler and mechanical insurance. 

The bond and stockholders of 
corporations expect that such insur- 
ance will be carried in order to pro- 
tect their investments. It is hardly 
logical to believe that the president 
or any other official of a corporation 
would say, “It can’t happen here,” 
when it is known that serious acci- 
dents have occurred in other plants 
similar .to theirs. 


It is indeed difficult to point out 
just how many accidents have been 
prevented by insurance inspections, 
but we do know that in normal times 
rates have been reduced. After all, 
experience is the best teacher, and in 
the insurance world experience is di- 
rectly reflected in the rates. 


of glass in billions of glass milk bottles; 
and entirely eliminate the use of much- 
needed chemicals, now used in _ glass- 
bottle-washing operations. 

16. It would save approximately one- 
half the cork or other insulating mate- 
rials required for glass milk bottle cold 
rooms, because Pure-Pak filled containers 
require about one-half the space in cold 
rooms. 

17. It would save substantial quantities 
of electric power through elimination of 
power-driven bottle washing machines, 
bottle fillers, bottle cappers and hooders, 
and power-driven conveyors for returning 
empty glass bottles. 

18. It would save hundreds of tons ot 
metal which could be diverted to war use. 


Possible Glass Container 
Shortage 


@ The Pure-Pak News has this to say 
concerning the tremendous increase in 
the usage of glass containers due to the 
shortage of tin. 

“Tt is doubtful,” states ‘Domestic Com- 
merce,” Vol. 28, No. 15, published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, “that ex- 
isting plant capacity (for manufacturing 
glass containers) will be able to satisfy 
the constantly increasing demand unless 
concrete steps are taken to relieve the in- 
dustry through elimination of some of 
the numerous styles and shapes which 
consumers demand. It has been estimat- 
ed that 15 per cent more containers 
could be manufactured on existing equip- 
ment if odd sizes and shapes were elimi- 
nated.” 
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After reading the above Government 
pronouncement, a Pure-Pak representa- 
tive phoned the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and directly received 
the following significant information: 

The glass containers required for 1941 
aggregated 68,000,000 gross. The esti- 
mated gross for 1942 is 82,000,000. This 
increase cannot be supplied without an 
estimated expansion of present glass bottle 
and container manufacturing plants, ma- 
chinery and other facilities. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





Even if increased plant facilities are 
supplied, serious doubt is expressed by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
to whether sufficient soda ash can be ob- 
tained to meet the increased requirements. 

The situation is made even more criti- 
cal as, more and more, glass containers 
are being substituted for tin cans. Be- 
cause of the serious shortage of tin, the 
demand for glass obviously will put a 
serious strain on the production of ALL 
types of glass containers including milk 
bottles. 





U. S§. and Canada 


To Fix Newsprint Ceilings 


@ Canada and the United States will es- 
tablish ceilings on newsprint prices s1- 
multaneously in the near future, and 
meanwhile the Canadian government has 
asked mill operators to withhold an- 
nouncement of second quarter prices. 

Cost investigations are now going for- 
ward in Canada and the United States 
so that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board under Donald Gordon in Canada 
and the Price Administration under Leon 
Henderson will have exhaustive data on 
which to base a decision. 

What the maximum price may be is 
anyone’s guess. The present base price 
charged by Canada’s west coast mills, 
Powell River and Pacific Mills, is $50, but 
some Canadian mills announced their in 
tention of advancing to $53 a ton on 
April 1. This program has, of course, 
been forestalled by the price authorities. 


It is expected that the result of the 
price inquiry in Canada will be known by 
March 20, which would give the price 
board ample time to arrange for an- 
nouncement before the beginning of the 
second quarter. 

Newsprint mill operators in Canada 
feel confident that the $53 proposal is 
justified by increased costs of labor and 
materials and high taxation, as well as 
by other factors. No increase has been 
made since early 1938. 

The newsprint supply situation in Can- 
ada has been analyzed by the Financial 
Post, Toronto, whose findings may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Last year the Canadian mills pro- 
duced 3,425,000 tons of newsprint paper; 
an amount which paralleled shipments. 


Losses Offset Gains 


“Indications are there will be no 
change in the overall demand in 1942. 
Prospects are that any gains will be offset 
by losses. 

“The advertising trend in the United 
States is not too hopeful. Any increase 
in lineage can be taken care of without 
increasing the use of newsprint paper. 
The Publishers Conservation Committee 
has arranged to reduce returns; limit sizes 
of sheet; restrict free circulation and let 
up on drive for circulation. 

“Overseas trade will be lower owing to 
the shortage of shipping space. 

“On the basis of 1941 demand the 
Canadian industry operated at 75 per 


cent of capacity. This left 25 per cent 
spare capacity to take care of any growth 
in demand for 1942. In the last half of 
1941 spare newsprint capacity was used 
in manufacturing kraft substitutes — 9 
point corrugating paper, etc. Produc- 
tion of these substitutes until of late was 
at the rate of 225,000 tons annually. 

“Within recent weeks this type of busi- 
ness, which is on a spot and not a con- 
tract basis, dropped sharply and is cur- 
rently at the rate of about 115,000 tons 
annually. A further decline is antici- 
pated. 

“Reason for the bottom dropping out 
of the market for these emergency prod- 
ucts is attributed, in part, to the U. S. 
government ruling limiting size of inven- 
tories to prevent hoarding. Another fac- 
tor is a wider appreciation of the fact 
that the so-called paper shortage in the 
U. S. has been exaggerated. 

“At the moment, therefore, the Cana- 
dian industry does not anticipate an in- 
crease in demand for 1942. Even if re- 
quirements do increase, any advance can 
be readily taken care of through bringing 
into operation the 25 per cent surplus ca- 
pacity. 

“Looking to the future, there are a 
number of factors which will or may 
have a bearing on operations and ability 
to deliver newsprint paper. 


“Transportation is, as one executive de- 
scribed it, in “the lap of the gods.” The 
car supply situation in the United States 
is tight; it is also tight in certain areas 


ef Canada. 


“This is due principally to the move- 
ment of war goods and supplies. The 
U. S. railways are optimistic as to their 
ability to handle the traffic offering, pro- 
vided cars are unloaded quickly, but there 
is a belief in some quarters that U. S. 
rail officials have underestimated the size 
ef their job for 1942. 


Wood and Labor 


@ “The newsprint mills are not con- 
cerned about the supply of labor in the 
mills. Nor is the supply of labor in the 
woods causing undue concern at the mo- 
ment. The wood supply for this year is 
adequate. As regards the 1942-43 season, 
it is anticipated that, at the very worst, 
the shortage will amount to not more 
than 10 per cent. 

“Power is the crux of the situation, be- 
ing even more important than transpor-. 
tation or labor. 





“The pulp and paper industry repre. 
sents the only giant source in Canada 
from which large blocks of power can be 
secured without bringing new power 
plants into operation. 

“The power supply is tight, desperate. 
ly tight, in some areas. The pulp and 
paper industry, and especially the news. 
print division, may be asked to give up 
part of its power load for war purposes, 

“The capacity of the Canadian news. 
print industry is 4.5 million tons annual- 
ly. Anticipated demand in 1942 jis 
around 3.4 million tons. In theory, then, 
the industry can give up the power rep 
resented by the 1.1 million tons of capac. 
ity which is not now used on newsprint. 


Near War Industries 


@ “In the event the industry has to 
give up power, the energy would be tak. 
en from those mills in or near areas 
where large war industries are located and 
where the need for power is greatest. 

“At once this affects a large share of 
the newsprint industry. 

“A survey shows that of the maximum 
tonnage which might possibly be affected, 
Quebec has in the neighborhood of 1.9 
million tons and Ontario 450,000 tons, or 
2,350,000 tons in all. 

“The Quebec tonnage centers in the 
Saguenay, St. Maurice Valley and Ot- 
tawa-Gatineau areas. 


“The Ontario tonnage is primarily lo- 
cated on or near the St. Lawrence River. 

“This 2,350,000 tons of newsprint ca- 
pacity in the war areas of Quebec and 
Ontario represents 760,000 h.p. of hydro- 
electric energy; 615,000 in Quebec and 
145,000 in Ontario. 


Dislocation Too Wide 


@ “If all this newsprint capacity were 
forced to close down in order to divert 
power to war industries, the industry 
would be short 1,250,000 tons of meeting 
the demand for paper in 1942. 

“Such a development is most unlikely 
because certain communities are wholly 
dependent upon the newsprint industry. 
For example closing the Dolbeau plant 
of Lake St. John Power and Paper Co. 
would cause an economic dislocation at a 
cost out of all proportions to the benefit 
which might be attained through trans- 
ferring the power used elsewhere. The 
same condition applies to other commu- 
nities. 


Can Still Meet Demand 


@ “On balance, if 50 per cent of power 
is taken away from the Quebec and On- 
tario areas mentioned, the available news- 
print capacity could still supply all de- 
mands except for emergency products. 


“This would release a huge block of 
power; equal to all the power required to 
meet the needs of a city the size of Tor- 
onto. 


“The divergence of power from news- 
print to war industries is not going to 
happen over night. It is a possibility and 
one which must be faced. 

“If it is found necessary to go to such 
extreme lengths as diverting 50 per cent 
of the supply now used in the Quebec- 
Ontario areas mentioned, the Canadian 
newsprint industry could still provide all 
the paper needed by the publishing in- 
dustry on this continent and elsewhere, 
provided the publishers refrain from 
hoarding and co-operate with the manu- 
facturers in maintaining orderly market- 
ing arrangements. 
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The Chlorine Problem 


@ The discussion in the industry over 
the curtailment in the use of chlorine for 
bleaching was a hot one last summer and 
fall with much disagreement reported 
over the method of applying the reduc- 
tion. The problem has faded into the 
background, more completely since we 
became involved in the war. It was 
cheerfully accepted by the industry as 
inevitable. 

Even the inequalities were accepted as 
part of the disorganization inherent in 
all sudden war effort. The pulp and 
paper industry is still allowed 60 per cent 
of previous requirements but the color 
cannot go above 74 G. E. A lack of 
tank cars has prevented the utilization of 
a part of the spare chlorine for war pur- 
poses and as a result the Pacific Coast 
chlorine producers have not always op- 
erated at capacity since their principal 
market, the pulp industry, was restricted. 
Time, it is hoped, will solve this prob- 
lem. 

However, further reductions in the use 
of chlorine for pulp bleaching are ru- 
mored. It is said that the next step will 
be to 35 per cent of normal. Customers 
will really notice the difference this time 
in the color or brightness of the finished 
pulp and paper. 

The latest chlorine restrictive was an- 
nounced February 27th by J. S. Knowl- 
son, director of industry operations ot 
the War Production Board as an amend- 
ment to order M-19. 

The order prohibits the use of chlorine 
cr products containing available chlorine 
in the bleaching of foodstuffs, bleaching 
of wiping rags and waste and the manu.- 
facture of cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Curtailments are applied to the amount 
to be used in bleaching of textiles, in 
shellac processing, in laundry operations, 
in the manufacture of home bleaching 
preparations, and in the sanitation of 
private swimming pools. 

Pulp and paper manufacturers are sub- 
ject to the same regulations of order L-11 
under which they have been operating. 

Producers of chlorine are instructed to 
make deliveries only on specific authori- 
zation of the director of industry opera- 
tions, with the exception of chlorine for 
water and sewage treatment. 

They are required to set aside from 
each months production five per cent 
for delivery on specific instructions and 
enough additional to take care of their 
regular water and sewage treatment de- 
mands. Supplies for water and sewage 
treatment can be obtained in the same 
manner as in normal times. All other 
requests for delivery must be scheduled 
monthly and submitted to the War Pro- 
duction Board for action. 

Effects of the order on civilian life will 
be far-reaching. 


Use of chlorine in textile bleaching is 
restricted, beginning March 1, to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the amount used 
for the year ending June 30, 1941. Few, 
if any, substitutes are available and the 
result will be less bleaching in the manu- 
facture of textiles. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the manufacturer how he shall 
use the chlorine allotted to him. 

Shellac bleaching is cut approximately 

5 per cent under the same regulation. 
Although the quantity of bleached shellac 
Produced under this regulation will not 
be affected, the color will be slightly more 
yellow than so-called white shellac. 


All laundry operations must do without 
chlorine, with the excetpion of i0 per 
cent of former usage for stain conditions. 
This will not affect cleanliness of clothes, 
but may take some of the dazzle out of 
white shirts, as an example. 

Manufacturers of sodium hypochlorite 
solutions in smail containers for retail 
sale must reduce their use of chlorine by 
40 per cent, and owners of private swim- 
ming pools must get along with 25 per 
cent of the amount used during the base 
period. 

No restriction is placed upon public 
pools or those belonging to institutions 
such as schools and other semi-public 
organizations. 

A complete list of preference ratings, 
ether than those for war requirements, is 
contained in the order. They range from 
A-2 for water and sewage treatment 
through to B-5 for less essential uses. It 
is believed sufficient chlorine will be avail- 
able to fill at least some of the demands 
for all these ratings, although chlorine is 
in great demand for a variety of war 
uses. 

All civilian users of chlorine are 
warned, however, that war demands are 
increasing and further restriction on this 
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vital chemical may be necessary. While 
this will not apply to water and sewage 
treatment, uses which do not affect health 
may have to face further curtailment. 


Anchor Paper to 
Make Roofing Felt 


@ Lunday-Thagard Oil Company, 9301 
South Garfield Avenue, Southgate 
(Calif.), has constructed a building hous- 
ing a used board machine that will trim 
a sheet 54 inches wide. The machine, 
adjacent to the oil refinery, will produce 
felt to be saturated at the refinery, the 
finished product to be sold as roofing pa- 
per. 

The roofing felt concern is known as 
the Anchor Paper Company. 

George Thagard stated that he has set 
no positive date for initial production 
from the machine, which late in Janu- 
ary was still incompletely assembled. Ma- 
chinery comprises, mainly, a Sandy Hill 
board machine from Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Company and a beater. The ma- 
chine, on the present location for some 
time, was purchased in New York state. 





British Columbia Pulp 
Reports Best Year 


Deficit cut from $1,232,965 to $631,805—Interest paid in 
full on 6% first mortgage bonds and a full year’s interest 
paid on the 7% general mortgage bonds—Approximately 
$750,000 spent on expansion of the Woodfibre and Port 


Alice mills. 


@ Operating profits of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company, operat- 
ing pulp plants at Woodfibre and Port 
Alice, were greater in 1941 than in any 
other year in the corporation’s history, 
according to the annual report issued by 
President Lawrence Killam. 

The improvement over last year with 
respect to operating profits amounts to 
nearly $1,000,000, but wartime taxation 
continues to be a heavy obligation. 

For the year ended December 31, 1941, 
operating profits after charging $5,075 
for depletion of timber limits but before 
taking into account depreciation and 
other charges, amounted to $3,292,690, 
to which is added $3,841 from invest- 
ments. 

This compares with operating profits in 
1940, after charging $6,937 for depletion 
of timber limits but without considering 
the other charges, amounting to $2,308,- 
654, to which is added $1,094 from in- 
vestments. 

The company’s deficit at the close of 
1940 was $1,232,965 and by the end of 
1941 it had been reduced to $631,805, a 
reduction of more than $600,000. 

The company’s two plants operated at 
capacity throughout the year, with pro- 
duction in excess of that of the previous 
year. Prices, according to Mr. Killam, 
have remained generally unchanged, al- 
though costs of operation have increased. 

No dividends were paid during the past 
year. The company set aside the amount 
of $1,500,000 for income and excess prof- 
its taxes, but this is described as an ar- 





bitrary amount and the statements otf 
the company are subject to adjustment 
pending decision of the tax liability ac- 
crued in each of the years 1940 and 
19¢1. In the previous year the sum ot 
$850,000 was set aside to meet all taxa- 
tion. 

Additional reserves for the year 1941 
include: Depletion of timber limits, $5,- 
075; depreciation of properties, $737,- 
000; future depreciation in inventory 
values, $86,500. 

Under .agreement with the Canadian 
government some expansion of produc- 
tion facilities was undertaken during the 
past year and special depreciation allow- 
ances have been authorized in connection 
with these expenditures. The govern- 
ment permitted the company to spend ap- 
proximately $750,000, the objective being 
to provide facilities for increasing pro- 
duction by about 80 tons daily. This 
would give each mill a rated capacity of 
about 190 tons. 

Rayon and bleached sulphite pulp are 
the principal products of the mills. 

Interest on the company’s 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds was paid in full, and 
on the 7 per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds a full year’s interest was paid and 
sinking fund requirements were met. 

Assets of the company are now estimat- 
ed at $11,899,583, compared with $11,- 
051,269 in 1940, with a deduction in 
1941 amounting to $4,763,513 on ac- 
count of reserve for depletion and depre- 
ciation, compared with a deduction in 
1940 amounting to $4,050,829. 
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St. Helens Profit Up 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





Despite Heavy Tax Increase 


Profits rise over 16% and taxes increase nearly three times 
over 1940—Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
decline from 2.7 in 1940 to 1.9 in 1941—Officers and 


directors reelected. 


@ St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., manu- 
facturer of kraft paper, waxed paper and 
various paper bags with plant at St. Hel- 
ens, Ore., shows an increase in 1941 net 
profit of 16.3 per cent over 1940 despite 
a tax load that was almost tripled. 

For the year ended December 31, last, 
the company reports net profit of $481,- 
651, after all charges including federal 
income and state taxes of $713,693. This 
equals $2.41 a share on 199,934 shares 
of capital stock outstanding and com- 
pares with net profit of $414,059 or $2.07 
in 1940 when income tax accruals were 


$240,794. 


Sales of $4,576,303 were shown on the 
last annual report. Annual reports to 
stockholders are usually confined to a 
condensed income account and balance 
sheet. Surplus accounts are not shown 
nor are reports independently audited. 

Indicated net profit for the last six 
months of 1941 was $175,203, equal to 
88 cents a share on the capital stock. The 
company reported net of $306,448 or 
$1.53 for the six months ended June 30, 
1941. Comparative figures for the pre. 
ceding year are not available as the re- 
port for that period was the first interim 
statement made available in recent years. 

Developments during the year included 
the public offering of 25,000 shares of 
capital stock at $21.75 a share by an un- 
derwriting group headed by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and including other Pacific Coast 
houses. The shares did not constitute 
a new issue but had been held privately. 

Balance sheet shows an investment of 
$550,610 in U. S. Treasury tax notes 
series B. As of December 31, 1941, indi- 
cated working capital was $967,418, and 
current assets ratio was 1.9 to 1, against 
working capital of $774,524, and a cur- 
rent ratio of 2.7 to 1 a year earlier. Tax 
accruals which stood at $766,500 at year- 
end compared with $285,449 on De- 
cember 31, 1940, caused the lowered as- 
set ratio. In keeping with the expanded 
operations inventory increased to $759,- 
857 from $677,853. 

Income account of St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co. for the year ended December 
31, 1941, compares as follows: 


Net sales 

ae ee 
Profit on sales 

Other income _.-.-. ee see tes 


Total included before prior changes... 


Selling, administration and other expense __. 
EE FL ALL AO TOTO 
Federal income and state taxes... 


Net profit 


Balance sheet of St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., as of December 31, 1941, 








compares as follows: 














ASSETS 

1941 1940 1939 

a Seewececsoenans : $146,930 $251,427 $129,332 
U. S. Government bonds... 550,610 Bi 
Notes and accounts receivable 490,883 302,661 329,071 
Inventory ______---.. 759,857 677,853 530,746 
Total current assets $1,948,280 $1,231,941 $989,149 
Cash value insurance policies. 77,186 69,935 62,728 
Investments and term notes___. pS, = 
Plant and equipment (net). 2,738,758 2,768,407 2,808,291 
Deferred items — 48,846 46,477 36,290 
Total assets __. _... $4,841,948 $4,116,760 $3,896,458 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable _ eae . $176,247 $141,928 $178,233 
homies — —_____.. 38,115 32,040 32,767 
Taxes accrued .__.........- 766,500 283,449 120,279 
Total current liabilities $980,862 $457,417 $331,279 
Capital stock ($10 par 1,999,340 1,999,340 1,999,340 
Capital surplus —..____..____ 1,031 1,031 1,031 
Earned surplus — 1,860,715 1,658,972 1,564,808 
Total liabilities __ $4,841,948 $4,116,760 $3,896,458 


Max Oberdorfer, president of the St. 
Helens Pulp and Paper Co., was reelect- 
ed to that post at the annual meeting in 
Portland February 17th. At this meeting 
a quarter divined of 20c a share for the 
company’s 199,934 common stock shares 
and voting trust certificates was voted, 
payable March 10. The company has 
about 800 stockholders. 


Dr. Robert H. Ellis was reelected vice 
president and Harry T. Nicolai was re- 
named chairman of the board of direct- 
ors. Irving T. Rau was reelected to the 
post of secretary-treasurer. 


All members of the board were re- 
elected, including J. A. Reuter, The 
Dalles; Truman W. Collins, Phil Mets- 
chan, both of Portland; C. G. Blagen, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; Thomas Autzen and 
Ross McIntyre, both of Portland. And 
on the board are Mr. Oberdorfer, Mr. 
Nicolai and Dr. Ellis. 











1941 1940 1939 
$4,576,303 — a ; 
_ 2,981,744 a _ 
oie $1,594,559 _ a 
oi 25,119 ae _ ee 
$1,619,678 $900,047 $617,329 
424,334 —_ a 
tye ee 245,194 220,440 
713,693 240,794 86,484 
$481,651 $414,059 $310,405 








War Demands on Sulphite 
Pulp Industry 


Increase in March 
@ At the end of February the War Pro- 


duction Board issued an amendment to 
general preference order M-52 which pro- 
vides that all sulphite wood pulp allocat- 
ed for special purposes during the month 
of March will again be assigned to 
Rayonier Incorporated. 

The March quota of 7,380 short tons 
represents a sharp rise over the 4,200 
short tons allocated in each of the first 
two months of the year. Rayonier In- 
corporated will distribute the sulphite al- 
located among its various customers un- 
der the terms set forth in the original 
allocation order to make up for such 
quantities of its own production of sul- 
phite which it turns over to the govern- 
ment for nitration or other war purposes. 

This 7,380 short tons will be withdrawn 
from the total available in March to pa- 
per and paperboard manufacturers, as 
the original order provided that users of 
sulphite in the making of rayon and 
plastics were not to be curtailed. 


Pulp Union Honors 


Men Entering Services 
@ The Bellingham local of the Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers gave a 
farewell party at the Chuckanut Shell on 
the night of February 20th for all the 
boys who have been called to the colors 
from their organization. A dinner-dance 
honored the following men: Bill Pace, 
Jim Tyler, Almer la Bree, Chester la Bree, 
George Bloch and Howard Graham. 
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Hawley Pulp & Paper. 
Reports Record Year 


All provisions of the reorganization plan of January, 1934, 
have been successfully carried out by the management— 
Accrued dividends on first and second preferred stock 
cleared by March 3rd—Working capital declines. 


@ Duplicating its performance of 1940, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., manufacturer 
of newsprint, manila and sulphite wrap- 
ping and paper specialties, set records 
last year in production and sales while 
continuing operations at capacity. 

In an independently audited annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 
1941, the company shows net profit of 
$443,749 after all charges including de- 
preciation, amortization, and provision 
of $752,461 for federal income and ex- 
cess profit taxes, compared with net profit 
of $436,406 after identical charges and 
$506,628 provision for federal income 
and excess profits taxes in 1940. 

John H. Smith, president, disclosed 
in the annual report that accrued divi- 
dends on the $6 cumulative second pre- 
ferred stock of no par value, aggregating 
$18 a share or a total of $144,000 ac- 
cumulated from January 1, 1939, have 
been authorized for payment on March 
3, 1942. During 1941 the company paid 
a total of $840,000 in dividends on the 
$7 cumulative first preferred stock, rep- 
resenting $700,000 accumulated to De- 
cember 31, 1940, and $140,000 for 1941, 
making a total of $42 disbursed on the 
20,000 shares of the senior issue out- 
standing. The company has successfully 
carried out all of the requirements of 
the reorganization indenture of January 
18, 1934, Mr. Smith reported to stock- 
holders. 

Net sales totaled $5,630,925 in 1941, a 
gain of $873,837 or 18.4% over the 
$4,757,088 in the preceding year. “Last 
year the company again set a record in 
both production and sales,” Mr. Smith 
commented, “‘and at present is continu- 
ing capacity operations, but we feel the 
future is too uncertain to warrant any 
forecast.” 

Due to heavier tax accruals and divi- 
dends payable, balance sheet position as 
of December 31, 1941, was less favorable 
than a year earlier. Current assets totaled 
$2,051,939, including cash of $603,804, 
while current liabilities aggregated $1,- 
281,046, indicating working capital ot 
$770,893 and a current ratio of 1.6 to 1. 
A year earlier current assets amounted to 
£1,835,676, including cash of $58,875, 
and current liabilities amounted to $901,- 
346, indicating working capital of $934,- 
330 and a current asset ratio of 2 to 1. 

An earned surplus of $317,456 on the 
balance sheet of December 31, 1940, was 
wiped out by first preferred dividend pay- 
ments which also accounted for all of 
last year’s net profits. An excess of divi- 
dends paid over this earned surplus and 
the $443,749 net profit for the year, 
amounted to $78,795, was charged to 
initial surplus, reducing that item from 
$1,415,494 on December 31, 1940, to 
$1,336,699 a year later. 

Independently audited income account 
of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1941, compares as 
follows: 


1941 
$5,630,925 
. 3,733,661 


Net sales _.. 
Cost of sales ___. 


1940 
$4,757,088 
3,116,561 


1939 
$3,637,916 
2,633,782 





Profit on sales 


asi 2 $1,897,064 
Selling and administration expense 


355,069 


$1,610,527 
285,765 


$1,004,134 
237,937 





Operating income 
Other income 


$1,541,995 
29,392 


$1,354,762 
33,560 


$746,179 
42,510 





$1,571,387 
272,217 


Total income before price changes 
Depreciation and amortization ___ i: 
Interest discount and bond exemption - 
Loss, disposition of assets 
Other charges 


i RINE a a PaaS 752,461 


$1,388,322 
276,513 
45,540 
52,481 
70,754 
506,628 


$788,707 
276,202 
78,998 
29,488 
63,472 
104,116 





ee rn 
*Surplus credits (net)... ; 
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$443,749 
840,000 


$436,406 
102,226 


$236,431 
2,857 





Surplus loss for year 
Surplus, start of year... 


$396,251 
317,456 


£$538,632 
$221,176 


$239,288 
+460,464 





Deficit, end of year.................. $78,795 


§$317,456 


$221,172 


*Represents cancellation of accrued interest on notes upon payment of $375,000 
in 1940 and profit on bonds retired in 1939. {Surplus gain. Deficit. §Surplus. 
{Charged to initial surplus as authorized by the board of directors. 


Independently audited balance sheet of 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., as of De- 


ASSETS 
1941 
$603,804 
608,506 
839,629 


so i oe es 
Accounts and notes receivable... 
1 RES ECE ET INES CS SEI et Ree aa 


1940 
$58,875 
565,774 

1,211,027 


cember 31, 1941, compares as follows: 


1939 
$163,568 
395,797 
695,406 





nn $2,051,939 
11,076 


Total current assets a 
Cash value life insurance policies _ 
Fund for bond redemption 
Available funds in bank 
Buildings, machinery and equipment (net) - 
Water rents, plant sites, etc... === 
po ee eee 
Magnesite leasehold 
Deferred charges 


_ 1,873,175 
_.. 1,089,113 
_ 1,712,488 
7,666 
100,781 


$1,835,676 
7 


2,081,450 
1,098,348 
1,759,273 
7,666 
73,208 


$1,254,721 


137,999 
423,423 
2,229,319 
1,109,367 
1,852,613 
7,666 
63,960 





Total assets __.. _....--------. $6,846,238 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts gayable —....__.__.........._...__._.... SIGE 252 
Accrued wages, etc. —______._______... 159,514 
Accrued income taxes __........_....................._. 846,000 
Other taxes accrusd —____$__________.___... 82,250 
First preferred dividends payable Jan. 2, 1942 35,000 


$6,862,789 


$164,368 
150,954 
504,000 


$7,078,668 


$190,927 
117,959 
112,500 





Total current liabilities _.. $1,281,046 


Received for hospital fund —_.. 

Funded debt, due 1946 _..----- 
a eee eecaaen eee 

Interest payable if earned 

Notes and accrued interest due 1943... ------------ 
iste coo _.. 4,116,092 
Initial surplus _ 1,336,699 
Donated surplus 102,288 
Earned surplus _._____________ 


$901,346 


4,116,092 
1,415,494 
102,288 
317,456 


$504,971 


10,113 
649,000 
59,410 
94,363 
348,113 
4,116,092 


1,415,494 


102,288 
*221,176 





Total liabilities... __. $6,846,238 


$6,862,789 


$7,078,668 


*Deficit. {Represented by 20,000 shares $7 cumulative first preferred of no par 
value; 8,000 shares of $6 cumulative second preferred of no par value, and 200,000 


shares of $1 par value common. 
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British Columbia Export 
Trade Now Gone 


@ British Columbia pulp and paper 
mills have witnessed the disappearance of 
most of their export trade during the past 
month. Today the only markets of im- 
portance are Canada and the United 
States, with the United States far exceed- 
ing the home demand. 

There was a time when British Co- 
lumbia shipped pulp and paper prod- 
ucts to Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Australia and New Zealand, Fiji, 
Mexico, South America, South Africa 
and the British Isles. 

Today the British Isles are still buying 
some pulp and Australia and New Zeal- 
and are taking delivery in much reduced 
volume, but all other outlets mentioned 
have been eliminated. 

Although government rationing has 
curbed paper consumption in Australia 
and New Zealand, scarcity of shipping 
has been primarily responsible for decline 
in export sales to countries other than 
those occupied by the enemy. 

With domestic demand booming, how. 
ever, the mill operators are now worried. 
Elimination of overseas business used to 
be valuable in that it absorbed surplus 
production. But nowadays there is no sur- 
plus, and plants continue to operate at 
capacity. 


Hawley Installs 
Honor Roll 


@ Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon, has placed an 
Honor Roll on the plant bulletin board, 
listing all of the employees who have en- 
tered the armed forces. The names are 
grouped according to the various 
branches of the service. The honor roll 
was designed and built by Donald Hoyt, 
who has since joined the United States 
Navy. 

To March 10th the list reads as fol- 
lows: 

ARMY—Floyd Aldrich, Doyle Mulli- 
gan, W. M. Zeller, L. R. Allen, John 
Bettineski, Kay Baker, W. Corrington, 
Arthur Soesbe, Albert Morris, R. E. 
Greenough, E. Dunn, W. E. Dungey, D. 
Zimmerman, S. C. Cleveland, C. E. 
Routh, A. R. Benke, G. Fuson, A. J. 
Bartlett, F. M. Huddleston, J. Holden, 
Dan Benski, Robert E. Dunn, F. H. Dra- 
goo, Joseph Rice, Lewis Joy Davis, C. A. 
Benski, W. Lambert, Cecil Triplett, Louie 
Sajovic, C. A. Rindflesch, Quincy P. 
Emery, E. Grandquist, Joe Tercek, Ed 
L. Zak, Leonard Chapin, Harry Man- 
ning, Kenneth Manning, Dewey Miller, 
Joe Demsher, Jr., A. Welk, and F. Hol- 
den. 

NAVY—Orris Richert, Morris Richert, 
E. E. Venoit, R. R. Sumner, Wilhem 
Peterson, Lee Parker, V. W. Tidd, Don- 
ald Hickey, Jim Alexander, Walter C. 
Brog, Donald Hoyt and Robert Balch. 

MARINES—Ralph Ford and Roberi 
Haskins. 

COAST GUARD—W. J. Benson, M. 
H. Saarsfield, V. Trygg, Kenneth Jen- 
nings and A. V. Grand. 


Tyler Honored By 


Fellow Employees 

@ A farewell party for A. J. Tyler, fore- 
man of the converting department of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Mill of Bellingham, 
before he left for Texas to join Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces, was given at the 
plant on February 24th. 
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Safety’s Job 
In War Time 


@ To some people it may seem paradoxi- 
cal that there is a need to intensify ac- 
cident prevention work in wartime. Why 
worry about an accidental death here 
and there, they may ask, when life must 
be purposefully sacrificed on the battle- 
field? 

It’s the old story of not seeing the 
forest for the trees. The answer is ap 
parent to any thoughtful American who 
manages to keep his sense of proportion 
in the barrage of black headiines. 

Safety is not a peactime luxury. Acci- 
dents are a peacetime luxury. In war. 
time the luxury of waste cannot be tol- 
erated! 

Wars are not won at the front line 
only. Victory depends upon factories, 
transportation, the thousand and _ one 
jobs behind the lines that must not be 
interrupted. 

Accidents delay production. They crip- 
ple transportation. They rob the nation 
of essential manpower. They eat up in- 
exorably the precious minutes that mean 
another bomber, another tank, another 
warship. Accidents definitely hinder the 
war effort of this country! 

President Roosevelt saw the danger 
when he issued his proclamation last 
August. The danger then has grown a 
thousand-fold today. War has only made 
more acute the need to intensify accident 
prevention efforts in this country. We are 
making progress—the upward trend of 
accidents has been slowed by almost half. 
But the trend is still up. We cannot be 
content until the curve dips sharply down- 
ward.—Emergency Safety Campaign Bul- 
letin No. 6, National Safety Council. 


British Columbia 
Reforestation Program 


@ British Columbia will produce as 
much pulpwood this year as in 1941, 
when record production was achieved, 
according to Chief Forester C. D. Orch- 
ard, who announces plans for a more re- 
alistic approach to the reforestation prob- 
lem of the west coast province. 

The provincial government will plant 
10,000,000 young Douglas fir trees this 
year as part of a replanting program to 
be carried on indefinitely with the ulti- 
mate view of perpetuating forest in- 
dustries. 

Pulp species have not been included in 
the replanting program so far because the 
heaviest inroads by fire and logging have 
been in the saw log categories. There is 
an abundance of uncut spruce, balsam 
and larch in the coastal and interior 
areas. 

In future years there will be an in 
creased emphasis on utilization of timber 
for pulp and manufacturing processes 
other than lumber, in the opinion of 
British Columbia foresters. 

Addressing the forestry committee of 
the British Columbia legislature a few 
days ago Chief Forester Orchard de- 
clared: 

“In this day of interlocking and inter 
dependent industries and services that 
finds individual, province and nation de- 
pendent on coal for shoe leather, coal 
for its dyes and flavoring extracts, cod- 
fish for sunshine and wood for its clothes 
and explosives, only a fool or a genius 
would attempt to classify our basic prod- 
ucts in a series of absolute relative im- 
portance. 





“But of these few things we can be 
sure: (a) We have wood in enormous 
quantities for the taking. (b) Wood is 
the most useful and versatile material to 
man for emergency work, and war work 
is exclusively of emergency character. (c) 
Wood is the raw product for the manu- 
facture of a long list of war essentials, 
and more particularly is the largest and 
cheapest source of indispensable cellulose. 

“We may not be able to assign wood 
to its exact position in the catalog of 
essential war materials, but we can be 
assured that forest production to date has 
been of prime importance in our war ef. 
fort and that a continued and sustained 
stream of logs, lumber and pulp are one 
first essential to final success.” 


Harry Stilwell’s 
Son Recovering 
From Appendectomy 


@ Richard Stilwell, 18, son of Harry H. 
Stilwell of the Albany Felt Company, 
was recovering rapidly during mid-Febru- 
ary from an appendectomy performed in 
Long Beach, Calif. The young man is 
attending Rutherford prep school in the 
beach city preparatory to entering the 
naval academy at Annapolis. Father ana 
son were together a few days during the 
post-operative period, and when there was 
every indication that the lad would soon 
resume his place at school, the elder Stil- 
well returned to the Northwest. 


New Shartle Pump On 
Longfibre No. 1 Machine 


@ Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Washington, has installed a Shartle 
Brothers pump on number one machine, 
for pumping filler stock to the machine. 
This pump will handle 190 tons of three 
per cent stock in 24 hours. 


Soda Products Plant Capacity 
To Be Doubled 


@ Two expansion programs calling for 
approximately $1,300,000 worth of new 
equipment designed to boost the output 
of the soda products plant to nearly 
double its present capacity are now being 
carried on, it was announced early in 
March by the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Equipment called for in the first pro: 
gram is being installed as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the company’s engineering de- 
partment. Before this first expansion 
program was little more than begun, the 
ever increasing war effort industries on 
the Pacific Coast had created a need for 
more soda ash and salt cake than could 
be produced with the added capacity. 

A second expansion program was au- 
thorized by the company to take care of 
this critical condition. This second ex- 
pansion of the soda products plant is 
larger than the first and will be carried 
on concurrently with it. 

The United Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., of Philadelphia, who have 
previously completed considerable con 
struction work at Trona, were retained b) 
the American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration to design and install the equip- 
ment called for in the second program. 
The contractors estimate that the expan- 
sion will be completed within a year and 
that approximately 100 men will be em- 
ployed at the height of the program to 
install the equipment after it is designed 


and built. 
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Suggestions For a Scientific Approach 
To the Study of Human Nature 


by ROBERT B. WOLF* 


CAN think of no better way to 

begin this paper than to quote 

from Thomas H. Huxley’s es- 
say, “Science and Education” writ- 
ten in 1898. This is what Huxley 
had to say: 

“The life, the fortune, and the 
happiness of everyone of us depends 
upon our knowing something of the 
rules of a game infinitely more com- 
plicated than chess. 

“Tt is a game that has been played 
for untold ages, each man and wom- 
an of us being one of the two play- 
ers in a game of his or her own. 
The chess board is the world, the 
pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of nature. 

“The player on the other side is 
hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just and patient. 
But we also know to our cost that he 
never overlooks a mistake or makes 
the smallest allowance for ignor- 
ance. 

“To the man who plays well, the 
highest stakes are paid with that sort 
of overflowing generosity with which 
the strong delight in strength. And 
one who plays ill is checkmated, 
without haste but without remorse. 

“My metaphor will remind you 
of a famous picture in which a great 
painter has depicted Satan playing 
at chess with a man for his soul. 
Substitute for the mocking fiend in 
that picture a calm strong angel who 
is playing for love, and would rather 
lose than win, and I should accept 
it as an image of human life. 

“Well, what I mean by education 
is learning the rules of this mighty 
game. In other words, education is 
the instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of nature, under which name I 
include not merely things and their 
forces but men and their ways.” 


It is unnecessary for me to stress 
before a group such as this the need 
for learning about “things and their 


” 


forces.” We all know of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the man- 
ufacture of pulp and paper as a re- 
sult of the activities of the Technical 
Association. 


*Address by Mr. Wolf at the annual meeting 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry, New York City, February 19, 
1942, following the awarding to him of the 
Sssociation’s Gold Medal for outstanding con- 
tributions to the technical advancement of the 
Pulp and paper industry. % 

Mr. Wolf is Manager of the Pulp Division 


eyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, 
Washington. 


Mr. Hayward and fellow mem- 
bers of TAPPI: 

I am deeply grateful for the 
honor conferred upon me today 
and I promise to do my utmost to 
prove myself worthy of it. 

The past is behind us but a 
future of infinite possibilities lies 
ahead—it is about this future 
that I want to share my thoughts 
with you, so I have prepared 
a paper entitled “Suggestions 
for a Scientific Approach to 
the Study of Human Nature.” 
These are merely one man’s per- 
sonal views, but I hope the sug- 
gestions made will lead to group 
thinking by scientifically trained 
men, for by this process alone 
will we evolve a true science of 
“Man.” Individually our contri- 
butions are small indeed but col- 
lectively they can become great. 
There is no time to lose for 
world events are moving with 
terrific speed! 


What I do want to suggest, how- 
ever, is that further progress in the 
knowledge of the material universe, 
as recorded in the so-called physical 
sciences, without a corresponding 
progress in our understanding of 
“men and their ways” will avail us 
little. In fact, the destructive use 
of the power which results from sci- 
entific knowledge is making a 


ROBERT B. WOLF 
Spoke before TAPPI 


shambles of many of our long cher- 
ished institutions. 

I do not propose to offer a for- 
mula for arresting the disintegration 
of civilization. All I hope to ac- 
complish is to indicate general prin- 
ciples to follow if we are to synthe- 
size the knowledge already available 
in the “Facts” accumulated by the 
various branches of science. The 
purpose of such a synthesis is of 
course to arrive at an understanding 
of man’s function in the evolution 
of the earth. 

First, I will ask you to recall that 
more recent discoveries of science 
tend to show that evolution is not 
so much a continuous as it is a “step- 
like” process. 

The Periodic Law formulated by 
Mendeleyeff records the periodic 
recurrence of similar characteristics 
that took place in the process of 
building up elements of higher and 
higher atomic weights. 

There seems to have been an end 
to the period of atom building. This 
period, however, was followed by 
one during which molecules were 
formed out of pre-existing atoms. 
@ What I would like to suggest 
for your consideration is that, while 
in a cosmic sense, evolution is pro- 
gressively forward, it is not continu- 
ous in the ordinarily accepted sense 
of an unbroken linear advance in 
the same direction. At certain defi- 
nite and highly significant periods in 
the process there seems to be a 
“change of direction.” And this 
change is invariably preceded by a 
period of disintegration. 

The evidence also indicates that 
this disintegration coming at the end 
of each periodic series is a necessary 
step in the main process of evolution 
in order to provide the substance 
out of which the units in the suc- 
ceeding period, or stage, may be 
formed. 

If this observation is confirmed 
by scientific research as being in- 
herent in the evolutionary move- 
ment itself, then it may be possible 
to account for the apparent break- 
down of many of the institutions 
which together form what we call 
civilization. 

It is contended by some that our 
capitalistic economy with its com- 
plex ramifications is disintegrating. 
And there are those who hastily con- 
demn it as obsolete. Yet, because 
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the present disorderly trends in 
world affairs are themselves but 
links in a long chain of cause and 
effect, it is unscientific to condemn 
capitalism. Nothing but a search for 
the causes of these disorderly trends 
can be called scientific. If we dis- 
cover the cause we are then in posi- 
tion to apply the remedy. We may 
find that what is mainly required is 
a change in motive, not the destruc- 
tion of economic devices which can 
equally well be made to serve a use- 
ful purpose. An airplane, for in- 
stance, can be used to carry bombs 
or to carry passengers. 


@ There seems to be much evidence 
that mineral evolution has proceed- 
ed through orderly steps to the de- 
velopment of our planet (the only 
planet of which we have intimate 
knowledge), and that this evolution 
resulted in the creation of inorganic 
focal centers by means of which 
cosmic energy is distributed by ra- 
diation, into the surrounding space. 
This is true whether these focal cen- 
ters are electrons, atoms, molecules, 
gaseous nebulae, or suns. The solid 
planet seems to be the final stage of 
this building up process, for the ex- 
istence of planetary satellites, or 
“dead” planets as they have been 
termed, indicates that the next step 
is one of retrogression. 

The progressive disintegration of 
the radio-active elements of higher 
into those of lower atomic weights 
is further evidence that the building 
up process, so far as the elements 
are concerned, has ceased on the 
earth. 


@ The evolutionary process prob- 
ably would have ended with the 
mineral if there had not been at 
this point a “change in direction,” 
namely from the distribution of en- 
ergy to the accumulation of it. I 
refer, of course, to the emergence of 
vegetable life, in the form of single 
cell units, that had the unique power 
to combine mineral substance with 
solar energy. These mineral sub- 
stances of the earth’s crust had been 
previously disintegrated into usable 
form by becoming dissolved in wa- 
ter, so disintegration preceded inte- 
gration. 

The function of the units of the 
vegetable kingdom appears to be the 
storing up of solar energy in chem- 
ical form. It seems, therefore, cor- 
rect to define the vegetable as an 
energy accumulator. 

All through the process of vege- 
table evolution the urge is toward 
the perfection of types that will 
more effectively accumulate solar 
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energy. This is illustrated by the 
evolutionary steps leading from the 
single-celled plant to the tree 
through successive generic types (re- 
corded in botanical science) such for 
instance as algae, colonial algae, 
sporadic vegetables, seedling vege- 
tables, bushes, and trees. 


@ The next “change in direction” 
occurred when animal life emerged, 
this being now generally recognized 
to have occurred millions of years 
after the vegetable evolution began. 

In contrast with the vegetable 
which accumulates energy, the ani- 
mal is a distributer of the energy 
obtained from disintegrated vege- 
tables. So once again, disintegra- 
tion precedes integration and the 
units evolved in the previous evolu- 
tionary period provide the substance 
out of which the units of the suc- 
ceeding period are formed. 

Zoology records the succession of 
steps in animal evolution. But I 
wish to emphasize that the progres- 
sion from the single-cell protozoa to 
the almost infinitely complex mam- 
malian structure is distinguished 
chiefly by unity of organization and 
an ever increasing specialization of 
function. This upward movement 
passed through such intermediate 
evolutionary steps as that of the co- 
lonia algae, coelenterates, triaxial in- 
vertebrates and the true vertebrates, 
or reptiles. The animal of course 
expends energy by movement in 
space. This it does in lines of force 
mainly tangential to the surface of 
the earth, which is in contrast to the 
vegetable that is rooted to the earth, 
and therefore can only grow by 
lineal extension. 

Animal evolution seems to have 
reached its culmination in the mam- 
mal and specifically in the anthro- 
poids. However, throughout the en- 
tire period of animal evolution, 
progress is generic, i. e., the “recog- 
nizable” units are the genera. The 
direction of evolution, however, is 
still toward a ceaseless expenditure 
of energy, coupled with a constant 
struggle to obtain the energy so ex- 
pended. 

Enough records have been made 
of the progress of animal evolution 
for us to see that the urge was 
toward the creation of progressive- 
ly more responsive types. Animal 
evolution finally evolved the genus 
Homo, a type with bodies so re- 
sponsive to life that creation could 
be raised from the generic to the in- 
dividual level of consciousness. 

The proof that this occurred is 
that every man is a unit of the bio- 
logical genus Homo (homo sa- 


piens), and yet each and every one 
of us is almost infinitely more con. 
scious of himself as an individual 
than he is of himself as a member 
of the Human Race. Man was the 
first to create artificial aids to his 
physical survival. And this he was 
able to do because he could, by 
means of some sort of language, re- 
late his past experiences to those of 
the present. Animals were incapable 
of doing so. Their means of sur. 
vival have never been more than 
those with which nature equips 
them. 

It might be said therefore of all 
animals of a particular genus that 
they express themselves generically, 
not individually. It is in the genus 
homo only that the individual ex. 
presses himself in marked distinc- 
tion from other individuals. And 
this is what enables him to recognize 
the various animal genera surround- 
ing him. He learns from observa- 
tion to distinguish them from one 
another. Neither zoology, nor any 
other natural science in fact would 
have been possible had not self-con- 
sciousness suddenly appeared after 
the anthropoids. 

Man’s ability to distinguish “him 
self” from the “not self” and event- 
ually name the “not self” is proof 
of his self consciousness. It is im- 
portant to note that it marks the be- 
ginning of language, or the develop- 
ment of the factulty of recording 
past events in symbols—first spoken 
and then written. 


@ Now the possession of self-con- 
sciousness led inevitably to another 
“change in direction” in the evolu- 
tionary process. The motive of ac- 
cumulation again became dominam, 
but this time on the mental plane, 
and man started on his long quest to 
acquire knowledge of his environ- 
ment. 

In the very nature of the process 
of accumulating knowledge it was in- 
evitable that self - consciousness 
would increase, for the more “not 
selves” we can distinguish and name, 
the more conscious of ourselves we 
become. With the development of 
self-consciousness in man, and its in- 
tellectual faculty to record his ob- 
servations by means of symbols he 
discovered that he had not only 
power over nature but over other 
men, and that the more knowledge 
he had the greater his power. In 
contrast to the animal which cease- 
lessly expended energy by move- 
ment, man through consciously di- 
recting energy, made greater and 
greater quantities of it subject to his 
will, 
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However, mental power which 
comes from the accumulation of 
knowledge can become effective only 
if it is used to release physical pow- 
er. Great became the struggle to 
acquire the means with which to con- 
fine and to direct power into chan- 
nels to give satisfaction to those who 
succeeded in acquiring it. The com- 
mand of such power tended to free 
men from toil and the constraints 
imposed by nature and necessity in 
the more primitive forms of society. 
Eventually this led to excess of free- 
dom with its consequent disorder. 
This in turn brought on the forceful 
imposition of externally imposed 
discipline to restore order again. 

However, dictatorial power exer- 
cised by means of physical force and 
propaganda does not result in free- 
dom, but in regimentation. Those 
in control of the totalitarian state 
instinctively use such dictatorial 
power to expand their egos and soon 
find themselves opposing the dis- 
semination of information which 
they sense will weaken their power. 
Dictators must therefore ruthlessly 
suppress as heresy any truth the ac- 
ceptance of which would weaken 
their authority. 

Some degree of discipline is ob- 
viously necessary to preserve order 
under any political system. In the 
past when education was for the few 
and the masses were kept in ignor- 
ance, order was preserved by ex- 
ternal disciplines imposed from 
“above.” We will probably always 
require some such external disci- 
plines. However, we must not fail 
to recognize that they tend to re- 
press rather than release the indi- 
vidual whenever they are not de- 
veloped by democratic procedures. 

We now have vast accumulations 
of “facts” about the nature of the 
physical world. This knowledge is 
no longer the possession of a few. 
It is being made available to all 
through the medium of our educa- 
tional system. 

All who are so inclined can ac- 
quire as much knowledge as they de- 
sire, and industries, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are no longer trying to pre- 
vent its dissemination. In fact they 
are cooperating with our schools and 
universities in making knowledge 
available. 


@ This “change in direction” from 
the secretive accumulation to the 
free distribution of what we might 
call factual wealth (including eco- 
nomic facts) makes it now possible 
to have intelligent and frank dis- 
cussion prior to entering into con- 
tractual relations, such for instance 


as exist between “labor” and “man- 
agement,” where men _ voluntarily 
submit themselves to the self-im- 
posed disciplines of written agree- 
ments. This is simply a new appli- 
cation of the revolutionary prin- 
ciples embodied in the written con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights 
adopted in 1789, i.e., the principle 
of government by law, rather than 
by individual human beings who 
seem always to have a tendency to 
abuse their governing power. 

I am _ convinced that recent 
trends in the fields of labor, indus- 
try and economics indicate that con- 
ditions are “ripe and rotten ripe” for 
a fundamental change in motivation. 
And there are evidences that such a 
change has already begun to take 
place although it has not yet gone 
far enough to effectively counteract 
the forces of disintegration. 


At this point I would like to re- 
mind you that we have approxi- 
matelyly fifty times as much avail- 
able energy per capita in this coun- 
try as existed in 1776. This situa- 
tion is more or less world-wide, and 
in all history entirely unprecedented. 


In the million years more or less 
that man is estimated to have been 
on earth, he has had up to about 
150 years ago only the energy he 
derived from the food that he ate, 
plus the relatively small amount ob- 
tained from his domesticated ani- 
mals. The damage he could do to 
his fellowmen, therefore, was rela- 
tively slight, and in war largely con- 
fined to the battlefield. 

When one considers the rapidly 
accelerating rate at which energy is 
now being made available, it be- 
comes difficult to explain away the 
present international conflict as 
merely another attempt upon the 
part of certain nations to establish 
a new “balance of power.” In my 
judgment, it is much more than 
this, namely, a major phase in the 
earth’s evolution. 


While the immediate cause of the 
breakdown of our system of free en- 
terprise may have resulted from ap- 
plying the knowledge of “things 
and their forces” without a corre- 
sponding knowledge of “men and 
their ways,” nevertheless I feel that 
the original cause can be traced to 
the basic acquisitives and egocentric 
tendencies of human nature itself. 
@ My contention, is that one of 
those highly significant periodic 
changes in direction is just com- 
mencing to make its appearance and 
that we can only comprehend the 
nature of this change by a careful 
study of the events leading up to it. 
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As technicians engaged in industry 
we naturally look for evidence of 
such change in the functional insti- 
tutions in our own field. 

Obviously in a brief paper of this 
kind I can only highlight what it 
seems to me are the functions of the 
most important of our present day 
institutions. The first of these 
groups can roughly be classed as 
vocational because it was through 
them that individual men first got 
together for the purpose of pooling 
the knowledge and skills relating to 
those activities that interested them 
most. 

It was probably in such fields as 
hunting, fishing and agriculture that 
primitive vocational groups first 
came into existence. As the arts and 
sciences progressed, other and more 
complex vocational groups were or- 
ganized, culminating during the 
middle ages in the guilds. These 
were secret societies made up of 
craftsmen, who shared their knowl- 
edge only with the apprentice who 
would agree to work virtually for 
nothing; the knowledge (and _ in- 
struction in its use) received from 
the master craftsman bing regarded 
as sufficient remuneration for his 
services. To day we have profes- 
sional societies, and as a result of 
the industrial revolution, labor 
unions, both of which are in a sense 
the modern equivalents of the me- 
dieval guilds. 

For a long time the chief purpose 
of vocational groups was to accumu- 
late all the knowledge they could 
about a given trade or profession 
and zealously to guard it for the ex- 
clusive benefit of their members. 
This tendency to prevent “outsid- 
ers” from acquiring scientific knowl- 
edge, while it still persists here and 
there, is now the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The evidence that at least a poten- 
tiality for a “change in direction” 
exists lies in the fact that today the 
emphasis is largely placed upon dis- 
tribution. I mean that in these 
groups we not only share our knowl- 
edge with each other but take con- 
siderable pains to publish it so that 
the oncoming generations can profit 
by our experiences. 

The next unit of our “free enter- 
prise system” that I would like to 
call to your attention is the manu- 
facturing plant. It is an integration 
of vocational groups. A paper mill 
for instance is composed of men 
who are first of all machine tenders, 
beatermen, carpenters, machinists, 
chemists, engineers, accountants, etc. 

Individual industrial establish- 
ments came into existence in their 
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present form because man was striv- 
ing to perfect new devices for 
using the power he had learned to 
release. Naturally, he tried to oper- 
ate them profitably, not only to sat- 
isfy his own personal needs but also 
to purchase additional materials and 
equipment with which to expand his 
productive facilities. More and more 
goods were turned out as more and 
more power was used. It was quite 
in the nature of things moreover 
that the ability to direct increasing 
amounts of power would result in a 
pleasing enlargement of the egos of 
our industrial leaders. Living by 
power they strove to acquire more 
and more of it. Feeling that this 
power flowed from the knowledge 
they possessed they withheld infor- 
mation from their competitors. So 
they accumulated both knowledge 
and profits until the lack of purchas- 
ing power to move the goods to the 
ultimate consumer compelled them 
to shift their emphasis from produc- 
tion to distribution. 

In the twenties you may remem- 
ber we entered the so-called “era of 
distribution,” and began to apply 
“science” to merchandising. 


I do not mean that the motive 
of accumulation had ceased to 
dominate human activity, but that 
we finally became conscious that 
the problem facing us was to find 
ways and means to distribute our 
products. It has more recently oc- 
curred to us that the only practical 
solution of the problem lies in dis- 
covering how to make a better prod- 
uct and find ways and means to sell 
it for less. Do not these events clear- 
ly indicate a tendency toward intro- 
ducing a new motive into our exist- 
ing industrial order? 

Finally let us consider the purely 
economic units—the so-called trusts. 
They are made up of two or more 
industrial plants and were invented 
primarily to counteract the bad ef- 
fects of destructive competition be- 
tween industrial plants in the same 
field. 

The pooling of earnings from 
their separate units, of course, con- 
ferred great economic power upon 
the directors of such combinations, 
but the nature of this power was 
little understood. And considering 
the normal tendencies of man it is 
not surprising that it was used to ac- 
cumulate more power and to obtain 
greater self satisfaction for those 
who directed it. Again it is useless 
to condemn that which is natural 
and in harmony with man’s egocen- 
tric and acquisitive instincts. It is 
“right” for its time. 
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The consequences of administer- 
ing this enormous economic power 
primarily for gain are already 
known. And for the benefit of those 
who are interested I am appending a 
list of publications on economic sub- 
jects that you will find well worth 
studying." 

Before the formulation of the 
principle of the conservation of en- 
ergy perpetual motion was generally 
believed in. Until recently many 
of the leaders of our economic 
groups believed you could get some- 
thing for nothing. The new science 
of economics (not the old dismal 
science) is now demonstrating that 
this is impossible. And as a result, 
a new motive seems to be awakening 
in the minds of those who direct the 
most subtle and potent energy that 
man has ever had at his disposal, 
namely, credit capital, for it is based 
upon the recognition that our prom- 
ises must be fulfilled.” 

The geographical combinations 
of vocational, industrial and eco- 
nomic groups, known as “nations” 
cannot be expected to concentrate 
upon the distribution of the “fruits” 
of their culture, so long as the 
primary motive of those who make 
them up is to accumulate as many of 
the world’s “goods” as they can get 
and keep. There is therefore little 
use in crying, “No more war!” until 
enough of the leaders of labor and 
industry and capitalistic economy 
will put the general good ahead of 
their individual welfare. 


@ I have endeavored to show that 
when the culmination of a major 
evolutionary period is reached, dis- 
integration sets in and a “change of 
direction” takes place. 

Man who appears to be the cul- 
mination of our last evolutionary 
cycle seems to have reached the apex 
of accumulating ability. His ego- 
tism and love of material power have 
now been rationalized in the so- 
called science of “geopolitics,” 
which, when taken seriously, logical- 
ly justifies the present gigantic strug- 
gle for political domination by cer- 
tain racial or national groups. 

It seems to me that a “change of 
direction” in world affairs is clearly 
indicated as a matter of sheer ne- 
cessity. 

Albert Einstein has said that “the 
perfection of means and confusion 
of goals characterizes our age.” If 
Einstein is right, is it not because 
we have been so engrossed with the 
perfection of means that we have 
failed to develop a scientific and 
factual approach to the problem of 
how to produce an integration of 


goals? Such a science which must 
of necessity treat human mental 
processes objectively should, I be. 
lieve, have a basic understanding 
that not only does each separate 
evolutionary cycle terminate in a pe- 
riod of disintegration followed by a 
“change in direction,” but that up to 
the era of human evolution the 
process has been of a physical na- 
ture capable of observation and 
measurement. 


The “change in direction” which 
began when man appeared, while it 
emphasized accumulation was never- 
theless intellectual rather than phys. 
ical. And necessarily so, because it 
was a conscious process in contrast 
to the subconscious procedures in 
the animal world. Knowledge of 
“men and their ways” while it can be 
recorded through means devised by 
the mind of man should be used and 
directed with spiritual motives, if 
the indicated change in direction is 
to result. 


@ Nowhere have these new mo. 
tives been so clearly expressed as 
in Christian teaching. 

Because Christianity is in harmony 
with the indicated “change in direc- 
tion,” it is under attack from the 
powerful cluts of materialism the 
world over. And we are now called 
upon to fight for the preservation of 
those things we hold sacred, and 
which are so clearly expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United 
States with its Bill of Rights. 


What we have to preserve is a way 
of life, so no mere flag waving will 
do the job. Only a determined, 
consistent and enthusiastic all-out 
fight against dishonesty, corruption 
and brutality in all its forms will win 
this war. 

This calls for industrial statesman- 
ship of the highest order. But such 
statesmanship to be effective must 
be based upon a sympathetic under- 
standing of “men and their ways” if 
the knowledge of “things and their 
forces” is to be turned from de- 
structive to constructive use. 

Those of us who are trained in 
the truth seeking methods of science 
are faced with a great opportunity 
and a tremendous challenge. We 
know we must work fearlessly and 
without regard to the consequences 
to ourselves if order is to be brought 
out of the present chaos in human 
affairs. 





‘Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt—Frederick 
Soddy. America’s Capacity to Produce; America s 
Capacity to Consume; The Formation of Capital. 
—Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 

°The Promises Men Live By—Harry Schur- 


mann. 
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Stirring Ceremony Marks 
(amas Service Pin Awards 


Planning for the future is theme of talks by J. D. Zellerbach, 
President of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation and E. P. 
Stamm, Logging Manager, Crown Willamette Division at 
Service Pin Banquet held in Camas, February 19th—Camas 
men in armed forces given special honor. 


66Q7OUR Company is planning for 

the future welfare of the commu- 

nity and the nation,” said E. P. 
Stamm, logging manager of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, to the recipients 
of service pins at a banquet in Camas, 
Washington, February 19th. 

“On the forest lands of our Company 
there are five-year trees for our first serv- 
ice pin friends,” continued Mr. Stamm, 
“there are 10-year trees, and 20’s, 30’s, 
40’s, 50’s and so on up to the point where 
trees, like men, have performed their mis- 
sions and pass on. 

“I want every one of you to take the 
little seedling tree in front of your plate, 
home and mde it in your yard, care for 
it and watch it grow as you would a beau- 
tiful flower, and keep it green as a re- 
membrance that your Company is plan- 
ning for the future welfare of the com- 
munity and the nation.” 

Through the seedlings at each plate 
and the five-year-old trees standing along- 
side the American flag at one side of 
the banquet hall the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation’s long-range planning to 
provide permanent employment was 
forcefully dramatized. 

One hundred and forty-one employees 
of the Camas mill received service pins 
from J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

Mr. J. E. Hanny, resident manager, 
welcomed the employees receiving service 
pins in the name of the company. “The 
future years will be trying ones,” warned 
Mr. Hanny, “and we all want to help our 
country win the war. 

“There is something we can all do, 
something each of us can do, which will 
help enormously. Work safely and take 
care of your health. Think what it would 
mean if we all did just that. It would 
mean greater production, greater efficien- 
cy in production and a lessening of the 
burden upon our medical services. 

“This unified effort to work safely and 
keep healthy might be the margin of 
victory,” said Mr. Hanny. He asked all 
Present to resolve to follow this sugges- 
tion. Before introducing A. R. Heron, di- 
rector of Public and Industrial Relations 
for Crown Zellerbach Corporation and 
Rayonier Incorporated, as master of cer- 
emonies, Mr. Hanny referred to the large 
number of men from the Camas mill who 
were serving with the armed forces, say- 
ing they were doing their duty and we 
must all do ours. 

Mr. Heron told his audience that the 
occasion for the dinner was the celebra- 
tion of important anniversaries. The 
service pins said Mr. Heron, mark these 
anniversaries of years of service with the 
organization. More than that, they tell of 
years of individual achievement and of 
gtoup achievement. The latter brings us 

la little closer together. 

He introduced Albert Bankus, vice 
President of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
Poration, San Francisco, who remarked 


he had come to enjoy the fellowship. 
During his long service Mr. Bankus said 
he had had the privilege of attending the 
service pin dinners at all of the company 
plants, and he enjoyed doing so for he 
was keenly interested in the records of 
all his fellow workers. His interest in the 
awarding of service pins at Camas was 
very great because of his long association 
with the men and women working in the 
mill. He extended his congratulations and 
said he wanted to add another, to Mr. 
Hanny as resident manager, for his very 
fine organization of 2,065 men and 
women. 


Mr. Heron remarked that all of the 
employees of Crown Zellerbach are in- 
terested in future working conditions. 
These, said Mr. Heron, tie in with the 
corporation’s timber holdings and _ re- 
forestation program. Mr. Stamm as log- 
ging manager is fully acquainted with 
the activities in connection with timber 
and will tell us how this department is 
planning for the future. 


Trees for Tomorrow 


@ “Trees for Tomorrow” was the 
subject chosen by E. P. Stamm, 
logging manager of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Portland, for his talk. 

Mr. Stamm paid tribute to the 
men and women who were to re- 
ceive service pins, for their long 
and loyal service. You know, he 
said, much about the company and 
its policies. You know that it has 
been in business for many years, op- 
erates along sound lines and plans 
for the continuation of its opera- 
tions so as to provide you with per- 
manent employment. But prospec- 
tive or new employees do not know 
these things. They may know noth- 
ing about the paper business and 
hence many questions arise in their 
minds. 

“Some of the many questions 
asked by new employees are these: 

1. Some ask, “How old is this 
kind of business?” 

2. Others ask, “How long has 
our Company been in business?” 

3. Another asks, “Is this an up- 
and-coming industry, or is Paper 
Mill City going to be a ghost town?” 

4. And still another asks, ‘““How 
long will they stay in business, and 
what are they doing about the fu- 
ture?” 
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“T want to try to answer some of 
these questions—one at a time— 
and, in order that we may get the 
proper picture, let us go back and 
look at the first question. 


“How old is this business? Over 
2,000 years ago, the Chinese made 
the first known paper. The Arabs 
made paper in 800 A.D.; Europeans 
made paper in 1200 A.D.; Ameri- 
cans made the first paper in the 
New World in Pennsylvania in 1690; 
West Coast paper was first made 
about 1868. 

“This paper business was going 
on in one way or another before the 
Birth of Christ! Is that long enough 
for you, Bill? 

“And now to question number 
two, ‘How long has our Company 
been in business?? Our Company 
started making paper in 1883, and 
if I could tell you how much paper 
they have made, you would suspect 
that I was Director of the War 
Budget! 

“As a just reward for sound man- 
agement, keen foresight, tireless re- 
search, and untold courage, our 
Company has become the leader of 
this great industry. 


“And now to question number 
three, when Jack asks, ‘Is this a 
real wide-awake and up-and-coming 
business?? When you go home to- 
night, look about you and see how 
many things are made by the proc- 
esses developed in the paper indus- 
try. Look at the plastics—rayon— 
cellophane — paper — fibreboard — 
masonite—firtex or celotex—tissues 
—and other items too numerous to 
mention. 


“Research will add new items to 
this already impressive list and keep 
alive the industries of Paper City. 

“Then, considering question num- 
ber four, Junior Jones asks, ‘How 
long will this company stay in busi- 
ness and what are they doing to pro- 
tect the future?’ After seeing Dad 
get his 50-year pin, Junior naturally 
doesn’t want to start in with a tem- 
porary concern! 

“Because Junior is skeptical and 
has read much about ghost towns, 
dying industries and blasted voca- 
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tional careers, we need to give his 
question more care than those asked 
by the older men. Then, too he has 
heard and seen with his own eyes 
how the timberlands have been cut 
over and he has observed that some 


of these lands look like . 





Examine the Forests 
@ “Now, Junior, let us get aboard 
this magic rayon rug and travel 
across time and distance and see 
what has happened in the forests of 
many lands. 

“First, we see old King Solomon 
building his temple out of the ce- 
dars of Lebanon—some 3,000 years 
ago—and we find that even then the 
Cypress of the South and the Cali- 
fornia redwoods were alive and 
thriving. But nature had only en- 
dowed a few trees with the preserva- 
tives that endure for centuries. 
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“Most trees have a life cycle 
comparable to that of human 
beings! A relatively small percent- 
age of trees grow much over 100 
years. 

“Let us visualize a nearby forest 
and compare it to the people of a 
nearby large city. 

“There are little trees like new 
born babes and there are kinder- 
garten trees; there are grade school 
trees; there are high school trees 
and college trees; there are life- 
begins-at-forty trees, and there are 
grandparent trees; and then there 
are great-grandparent trees. And 
don’t think that trees are free from 
the same hazards that haunt chil- 
dren. Trees have diseases—they are 
eaten up by wild animals—they are 
trampled—they die from lack of 
nourishment—they die for lack of 
sunshine;and the winds, lightning 





At the Service Pin Dinner, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 


Zellerbach Corp., Camas, February 19th. 


The Speakers’ Table, Left to right, FRANK N. YOUNGMAN, Vice President, 
Portland, and ALBERT BANKUS, Vice President, San Francisco, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp.; J. E. HANNY, Resident Manager, Camas mill; J. D. ZELLERBACH, 
President, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; ALEXANDER R. HERON, Director of 
Industrial and Public Relations, Crown Zellerbach Corporation; and E. P. 
STAMM, Logging Manager, Crown Willamette Paper Company, Division of 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland. 


Second picture, Mr. Zellerbach awards a 40-Year Service Pin to C. C. COULSON 
of the Camas mill while V. C. GAULT, Personnel Supervisor, looks on. 


Lower picture, ERMA STOUT and GRANT SALISBURY receive 35-Year Service 


Pins from President Zellerbach. 





and fire take their toll. 

mortality is terrific! 
“Again, many survive but are 

dwarfed, crippled and of limited 


value. 


The tree 


Futile to Lock Up Trees Forever 
@ “It is just as futile to try to 
save trees forever as it was for 
Ponce de Leon to search for the 
fountain of youth. In a virgin for. 
est, where the woodsman’s axe has 
never cut, there are untold num. 
bers of fallen trees, in varying stages 
of decay, the accumulation of many 
years. Also, there are many stand. 
ing trees, over-ripe that will soon 
join their dead friends and fall into 
decay on the forest floor. If we 
could salvage those trees which die 
and go to waste every year and add 
to them, those burned up by care. 
lessly set fires and those good trees 
which are used only for fuel, we 
would have all the material needed 
to furnish our forest supplies for 
paper and lumber each year. 

“Let us travel year after year 
through a new forest and see what 
transpires. 

“If there are unlimited quantities 
of seed available, we could find any- 
where from 2,000 to 8,000 little 
seedlings per acre. 

“Each year this number would 
shrink until at the age of fifty years 
there would probably be an average 
of 125 trees per acre and these 
would not be of uniform age, rather 
there might be 20 to 40 of the origi- 
nal trees left, large in size; and the 
remaining space would be filled in 
with varying ages of trees which 
took the place of the trees which 
had died. Much of our old growth 
timber is a liability in every respect 
except in scenic value. 

“If we could scientifically wipe 
out large checker-boarded areas and 
have them reseeded today, they 
would be of great value when they 
are really needed for future genera- 
tions. | 

“J don’t want to mislead you! Old 
trees and big trees are very valuable, 
but when they are gone—and I only 
hope we save some of them as long 
as possible for scenery—we will then 
grow our trees in cycles of 15 to 60 
years just as they do in the South, 
and grow all of the pulpwood we 
need. 

“And this same pulpwood will be 
pressed into furniture, mouldings, 
doors and many kinds of ‘lumber’ 
as well as a great number of paper 
products. 

Tree Planting 
@ “But Junior is still dubious! 
Again, let us take our magic rug 
back to the early 90’s, when our 
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Company planted trees for future 
pulp and paper needs. Today, these 
same trees are being made into 
furniture! 

“Now, let us fly to Neah Bay 
where our Company has a logging 
operation. There are 60,000 acres 
of pulp timber. During the last 17 
years, 10,000 acres have been cut. 
And here, at our Neah Bay tree 
farm, every acre is growing new 
trees for future generations. 


“At our other logging operations, 
we have a relatively few areas that 
need to be planted. Many areas 
planted in the 20’s and 30’s are 
showing up beautiful tree specimens 
from 20 to 50 feet high. All of 
these areas so planted by man or 
restocked by nature have 300 to 
several thousand seedlings per acre. 

“Most of the forest land owned 
by our Company is being put under 
sustained yield management as 
rapidly as we cando so. Mr. Brand- 
strom, our forester, is building up a 
constructive program which has the 
whole-hearted support of our Execu- 
tives. 

“Timber investments, taxes, fire, 
disease, wind and many other prob- 
lems require a huge capital invest- 
ment in timber, as well as a great 
deal of expense to carry such tree 
farms along for long periods. Re- 
member, you put money out for a 
lifetime to grow timber, but we need 
timber to keep these mills running 
for future generations! 

“Now: Let us come back home on 
our magic rayon rug. At your 
plate there is a little tree, a tree for 
every person at this banquet. 

“And on the forest lands of our 
Company there is at least one tree 
for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States and Canada. 
There are one year trees for all of 
the Junior Joneses, there are five- 
year trees for our first service pin 
friends, there are 10 year trees, and 
20’s, 30’s, 40’s, 50’s and so on up to 
the point where trees, like men, 
have performed their missions and 
pass on! 

“But I want every one of you to 
take your tree home, plant it in your 
yard, care for it and watch it grow 
as you would a beautiful flower, and 
keep it green as a rememberance 
that your Company is planning for 
the future welfare of the community 
and the nation.” 


J. D. Zellerbach 
@ Mr. Heron spoke of the late Isadore 
Zellerbach and of his 50th anniversary 
with the company and its predecessors, 
is _— of service toward his fellow men 
whether friend or stranger. This spirit is 
eing carried on by his son, Mr. Heron 


said, as he introduced J. D. Zellerbach, 


president of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 


poration. 

Mr. Zellerbach stated that the 
origin of the service pin ceremony 
dates back many years. As the busi- 
ness grew it gained much but the op- 
portunity for frequent contact be- 
tween employees and management 
diminished. The service pin dinners 
provide a chance for those working 
in the organization to get together. 

The balance sheet is an imper- 
sonal thing, and so, Mr. Zellerbach 
said, he prefers to look upon the 
organization as a group of people, 
around 10,000, or some 20,000 when 
stockholders are included. The 
stockholders are most important for 
they have put their savings into the 
company for our use. They provide 
the timber for the future that we 
may look forward to a continuity of 
operations. 

The company is composed of 
many operations and it is not pos- 
sible for those working in one place 
to know what those in another are 
doing to further the common com- 
pany interested. It becomes easy to 
think of the management end of the 
business as a group detached and 
issuing orders. 

What is management? asked Mr. 
Zellerbach. It is sub-foremen, fore- 
men, superintendents, mill managers, 
the executive staff and others. Plan- 
ning is a part of management. 

If you manage, said Mr. Zeller- 
bach, you must plan. Foremen must 
plan for a day, the superintendents 
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for a week, resident managers for a 
longer period and the executive staff 
for still longer periods. The plan- 
ning must include sales outlets, 
raw materials, transportation and 
finances. 

Now the corporation must plan 
how it is going to make its contri- 
bution to the war effort. If manage- 
ment plans successfully, then the 
business succeeds and can use the 
trees planted years before as de- 
scribed by Mr. Stamm. 

Speaking of the war effort, Mr. 
Zellerbach stated emphatically that 
we must win or our way of life is 
gone. To lose would mean there 
would be no management to meet 
with for service pin awards such as 
upon this occasion, no collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The management is now at work 
on plans to gear the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation more closely to 
the nation’s war effort. It is now pro- 
ducing many products directly and 
indirectly for the war program and 
will produce still more. Speaking for 
the people of the organization Mr. 
Zellerbach said, “We will do all we 
can to make the all-out war effort 
successful. We can do no less.” 


Promotion from Within 
@ Referring again to the develop- 
ment of management, Mr. Zeller- 
bach said some people think it is a 
preferred class. That is erroneous. 
Management today was not born in 
its jobs but came up through the 





Four men received 30-Year Service Pins from President Zellerbach. Left to 
right in top picture, LOUIS GFELLER, CLIFFORD M. KOPLIN, ED. E. 
CONFER, and HERBERT W. DUVALL. 


The 25-Year Service Pin recipients included VICTOR C. GAULT, Personnel 


Supervisor, who appears at the right, 


ck to camera. The others, left to right, 


JOSEPH H. HOXIE, LYNN W. MORGAN, EVERETT E. BAKER. 
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ranks. He named a number of men. 
Mr. Hanny, for example, has been 
with the company 40 years. It was 32 

s ago that he came to Camas as 
4 draftsman. Men for management 
have come up through the com- 

y's operations, and Crown Zel- 
lerbach management has been put in 
by the people and for the people 
who work for it. This means oppor- 
tunity. It is practically certain that 
the management of the future will 
consist of people now with the com- 


pany. 

Mr. Zellerbach then presented the 
service pins to the 141 recipients and 
closed by saying that he hoped all 
would be in the same room again 
under conditions that will guarantee 
our way of life where free men may 
meet together and worship together 
freely. 

Honoring Those in Our 
Country’s Service 

A deeply stirring ceremony paid 
tribute to the eight men who would 
have personally received their five- 
year service pins but for their enlist- 
ment in the nation’s armed forces. 

The service men honored were: 


William P. Brock and Woodrow L. 
Olson of the Army Air Corps, and 
John W. Chellans, Vernon E. Cox, 
Oscar W. Robertson, George H. 
Rundquist, Lear L. Smith and Ralph 
W. Strickler, who are in other di- 


visions of the army. 


Each of these men had been in- 
vited by Mr. Hanny to designate a 
substitute to receive the pin on his 
behalf. The loved ones present in- 
cluded mothers, fathers, wives and 
sweethearts. 


To them Mr. Zellerbach present- 
ed large bouquets together with the 
service pins. He warmly congratu- 
lated each for the sacrifice the loved 
one is making in behalf of all Amer- 
icans. 

Then two hundred people stood 
silently in a darkened room, facing 
a softly lighted American flag and a 
living tree standing side by side. On 

e tree were eight lighted stars. 
After the silent pause Mr. Heron 
spoke quietly. 

“These eight stars symbolize for 
us these eight men who are serving 
with the colors tonight while we ob- 
serve their anniversaries. We honor 
them in the presence of their loved 
ones who have received the service 
Pins in their behalf. In our minds 
we must see these stars multiplied 
many times to represent all the oth- 
ers whose service pin anniversaries 
fall at other times. And again we 
Must multiply the stars until they 


represent all the other hundreds who 
will go from our number before this 
war is won. 


“We honor these eight and all of 
these others tonight in this simple 
ceremony. But more deeply we hon- 
or them from day to day in the 
way we carry on the part of the task 
which is our share, 


“In our every contribution to the 
production needs of the Army and 
the Navy and the nation; in our 
contributions through bonds and 
taxes to meet the cost of the victory; 
in our contribution to the morale of 
the men in service and the men at 
home; in our sharing of their un- 
shaken faith, their will to win; in 
all these ways we honor them. 


“But most of all we honor them 
by keeping clear our vision of the 
cause for which they and we are 
fighting, the right for them and for 
us and for all people to live in a free 
world, to live and work and worship 
as free men.” 


There was silence again. Then the 
crowd facing the lighted stars and 
the flag in the still darkened room 
sang The Star Spangled Banner, a 
little more solemnly than usual, and 
the program was ended. 


Those Receiving Service Pins 


Forty-year pin—C. C. Coulson. 

Thirty-five-year pins—Ed C. Confer, 
Herbert W. Duvall, Louis Gfeller, Clif- 
ford M. Koplin. 


Twenty-five-year pins—Everett F. Bak- 
er, Victor C. Gault, Joseph H. Hoxie, 
Lynn W. Morgan. 

Twenty-year pins—Fred H. Carey, 
Katie Cooper, Ingwald O. Husby, Leo 
Jermann, Emil Meyer, Wilber P. Noland, 
Herman J. Rickard, Jefferson T. Rich- 
ards, Jack V. Savage, John A. Van Ber- 
gen, Lulu E. Wendt, Eddie Williams. 

Fifteen-year pins—William H. Bancke, 
Elish B. Beidleman, Ernest E. Berg, Lloyd 
L. Brown, Walter L. Browning, Roy Bur- 
ger, Chas. L. Burns, Titus J. Butler, Lewis 
L. Collard, Dewey W. Fair, Carroll A. 
Foster, Ruby E. Fox, William P. Godsil, 
Raymond J. Hafner, Frank A. Holmes, 
Pearl R. Jones, Jay J. King, Bernard L. 
McAtee, Albert E. McManemy, Thomas 
B. Mote, W. F. Parr, Axel Pearson, Eu- 
gene Pechin, Kenneth E. Rodd, Florence 
V. Shoemaker, Frank Sylvester, Joseph 
M. Tedford, James C. Temple, John H. 
Townsend, Alberta W. Travis, Arthur J. 
Witkowski, Herbert S. Whetzel. 

Ten-year pins—Anna Dick, Reginald 
B. Haight, Virginia R. Hilderbrand, Ches- 
ter W. Lambert, Victor C. Lau, William 
J. LaValley, Cass B. Roberts. 


Five-year pins— Bruce B. Babcock, 
Wayne G. Bayles, John H. Beck, Fred 
H. Bloomenkamp, Margaret A. Burnett, 
William P. Brock, Glén L. Bruce, E. E. 
Buckner, Elmo K. Candee, John W. Chal- 
lans, Marie Chamberland, Clifford L. 
Cochran, Leonard B. Conway, Vernon E. 
Cox, Merle E. Craig, Roderick M. Crosby, 
Cecil Roy Croswell, Muriel C. Croswell, 
Zora \.. Cunningnam, Marie K. Davis, 
Earl H. Ebaugh, Elmo F. Eby, Ralph L. 
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Ferguson, John A. Fisher, William Fritz, 
Virgil E. Fritz, Chester S. Funk. 

Robert L. Giesler, Howard C. Hacke, 
Eugene A. Hagen, Richard J. Henry, 
Ferald H. Heriford, Keith Hill, Arnold 
Hirsekorn, John B. Holmes, Viola B. 
Hudson, Lulu M. Hulse, Arthur B. Irvin, 
Alfred Jordan, William G. Keist, Ben L. 
Kersavage, Louis Kersavage, Edward C. 
Lownik, Max L. Manger, Paul S. Mark, 
Orville B. Maxwell, Gordon R. McKever, 
Alvin Meyer, Henry S. Miller, Frances 
E. Mills, Marilyn E. Noland, Wallace 
A. Newcomb, Robert E. Olson, Woodrow 
L. Olson. 

Carl E. Rhorer, Lawrence E. Richards, 
Oscar W. Robertson, Willard J. Rowley, 
George H. Rundquist James W. Scott, 
Dale W. Seavert, Ransom L. Sill, Lear 
L. Smith, Rosie R. Smith, Wyland L. 
Stayton, Glen A. St. Clair, Ralph W. 
Strickler, Bert E. Sullivan, Lewis M. Swi- 
kert, Benjamin F. Tate, Don J. Tenney, 
Everett A. Tiffany, Loren D. Voss, Les- 
lie P. Walden, Glen A. Wilkins, Delbert 
F. Williamson, C. B. Wise, Paul A. York, 
Frank J. Ziegler. 


Canadian Industry Opposed 
To Dollar Parity 


@ Rumors of dollar parity between the 
United States and Canada have been re- 
vived, but among Canadian bankers and 
government officials there is little expec- 
tation that the proposal will materialize. 

However, the prospect of dollar parity 
gives pulp and paper manufacturers in 
Canada greater concern than any other 
industrial group inasmuch as most of 
Canada’s production is now marketed in 
the United States, and the 10 per cent 
premium received for it as a result of the 
prevailing differences in dollar exchange 
is in most cases the difference between 
profit and loss, according to Canadians. 

British Columbia’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry would lose about $3,000,000 a 
year if dollar parity were to become a 
fact, according to a rough estimate based 
on the assumption that products of the 
province’s mills marketed in the United 
States would aggregate about $30,000,000 
in value. 

Dollar parity would disrupt the pro- 
gram for expansion of most of British 
Columbia’s mills which were recently 
given the go-ahead signal on projects 
costing some $4,000,000, the official justi- 
fication for this investment being that 
it would create much needed dollar ex- 
change. 

The lumber industry and mines; in 
fact, every primary producing industry 
in Canada would suffer from dollar par- 
ity, although the scheme would theo- 
rtically make it easier for Canada to buy 
in the United States market. 

One theory advanced for parity was 
that Canada planned to borrow in the 
United States at an early date, but such 
an intention is denied by Hon. J. L. Ils- 
ley, Canadian minister of finance. Can- 
ada’s new Victory Loan was a pro- 
nounced success, resulting in the sub- 
scription of nearly $1,000,000,000 com- 
pared with the original objective of $600,- 
000,000. Increased income and other 
taxes will also yield greatly increased 
revenue, so that even though Canadian 
expenditures this year will be a record 
$3,500,000,000, the financing program 
appears to be in good shape, with no ap- 
parent need for outside borrowing. 





The 48 “IMPCO” Bronze Vat Flat Screen; 
with Dunbar Silent Drive in the PUGET 
SOUND PULP & TIMBER COMPANY’s 
plant at Bellingham, Washington, screen 
more than 470 tons per day of high grade 
unbleached sulphite pulp. 


“IMPCO” Flat Screens are engineered to 
the job. They are carefully and strongly 
built of the best materials to give satis 
factory, trouble-free service over many 
years. { 





“IMPCO” offers the pulp and paper in. 
dustry a COMPLETE SCREENING SERV. 
ICE designed to provide the MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION of CLEAN STOCK. 


Above, the 20 “IMPCO” 
Bronze Vat Flat Screens 
with Silent Dunbar Drives 
installed in the new mill 
built in 1938. 


At the right, the second 
20 “IMPCO” Bronze Vat 
Flat screens installed in 
1941 when the new unit 
was built. Daily production 
was then 414 tons. 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY 


NASHUA « NEW HAMPSHIRE @ @ 


MAKERS OF THE FOLLOWING MACHINES FOR THE PAPER INDUS! 
ROTARY AND FLAT SCREEN KNOTTERS - CENTRIFUGAL SCREENS - FLAT SCREENS WITH DUNBAR © 
METAL OR CYPRESS VATS) - VACUUM FILTERS, INCLUDING SAVE-ALLS, WASHERS, HIGH DENSITY TF 
ENERS, LIME SLUDGE FILTERS, BLACK LIQUOR WASHERS, FORMING CYLINDERS - MULTIPLE ° 
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The Wodern Plant of the 
PUGET SOUND PL/LP 
& TIMBER COMPANY 


at Bellingham, Wask- 











1938—ORIGINAL INSTALLATION 20 “IMPCOS” 
1941—SECOND INSTALLATION...20 “IMPCOS” 
1942-—THIRD INSTALLATION...... 8 “IMPCOS” 


TOTAL...48 Flat Screens 


‘The 8 “IMPCO” Bronze 
“Yat Flat Screens in- 


a sta lled in February, pont 


1942, handling stock 


fn the third new di- 


er placed in opera- 


ion in August, 1941, 


raising daily pro- 


duction to 470 tons. 


CORPORATION « ¢ 


-UNTER-CURRENT PAPER STOCK WASHERS, DECKERS, WET MACHINES, INCLUDING 
DRAULIC WITH HIGH DENSITY VACUUM WET END - THORNE BLEACHING EQUIPMENT 
EUMATIC WATER FILTERS - THE IMPCO LINE OF “IMPROVED” EQUIPMENT IS 
SISTING IN THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF QUALITY PULP AND PAPERS 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


War Emphasizes Value of Pulp 
and Paper Industry Meetings 


Cooperation of units within industry and of industry with 
government stressed in annual meetings of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association and affiliates and of TAPPI in 
New York, February 16-20th—Robert B. Wolf of Weyer- 
haeuser awarded TAPPI Gold Medal—J. D. Zellerbach re- 
elected vice president of AP&PA—John H. Smith of Hawley 
named Newsprint Association director—R. S. Wertheimer of 
Longview Fibre elected trustee of TAPPI—M. B. Houston of 
Rayonier Incorporated, Ossian Anderson of Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Co., and U. M. Dickey of the Soundview 
Pulp Company, named to board of U. S. Pulp Producers 


Association. 


HE several associations of the 

pulp, paper and paperboard in- 

dustry met in New York from 
February 16-20th under the stress 
of war conditions. 

Problems of manufacturing and 
sales caused by the war took the 
spotlight and everywhere the various 
industry groups gathered, one 
thought predominated—the indus- 
try will do its utmost to aid in win- 
ning the war regardless of personal 
interests. 

Naturally many speakers were 
from the War Production Board 
and other Federal agencies. Their 
keynote to the pulp, paper and pa- 
perboard producers and distributors 
was—cooperate voluntarily in what 
the government asks you to do or 
else it will be necessary to waste 
time and effort in placing the 
branches of the industry under di- 
rect control. 

These talks were warnings not 
threats: warnings of the danger of 
disunity of effort. They warned 
against unintentional disunity which 
comes from a lack of appreciation of 
the absolute necessity for subordi- 
nating all business to the war effort. 

While most of the talks and dis- 
cussions dealt with the problems of 
the war, thought was also given to 
post-war conditions. This was ex- 
emplified in the reply given by Rob- 
ert B. Wolf, manager of the Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, upon the occasion of his 
receipt of the TAPPI gold medal. 
Mr. Wolf’s address is published in 
full in this issue. 

Everywhere concern was expressed 
over materials of supply and re- 
placement to keep the mills operat- 
ing at their maximum capacities. J. 
R. Kimberly emphasized this in his 
talk before the American Paper & 
Pulp Association luncheon. 





AP&PA Luncheon Meeting 


@ The annual luncheon meeting of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria featured addresses 
by J. L. Riegel, retiring president of the 
association; R. L. Weldon, newly elected 
president of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association; J. R. Kimberly, formerly 
associated with the industry and now 
supervisor of industrial and office ma- 
chinery, pulp and paper, printing and 
publishing, transportation, farm equip- 
ment and communications branches of 
the War Production Board; and R. B. 
Robertson, Sr., of the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company. 

Mr. Riegel said that the terrible events 
of the past two years had speeded the in- 
dustry along the road of constructive in- 
dustry planning. An increasing number 
of men and companies are taking part in 
the cooperative work. The American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association said Mr. Riegel, 
has been principally concerned with in- 
dustry planning, particularly as it relates 
to a successful prosecution of the war. 

He advocated working with govern- 

ment agencies to secure the best plan pos- 
sible rather than blind submission to gov- 
ernment planning. Mr. Riegel pointed 
out that during the past year the industry 
had made its greatest contribution to the 
country through maximum operations, 
producing pulp, paper and paperboard 
need to supply the sinews of war and to 
replace scarce materials. 
Our main objective is winning the war, 
he said in effect, and each of us individ- 
ually, will adopt the plan that best meets 
that end, whether it is by maximum op- 
eration in 1942 or by curtailment. He 
called attention to the value of the asso- 
ciation to the industry in working with 
the government agencies and supplying 
them with data and in the assembling of 
committees to quickly advise the govern- 
ment. Among the important problems 
undertaken by these committees have been 
Standardization and Simplification of Pa- 
per Grades; Conservation of Chlorine 
and Critical Metals; and, Utilization of 
Idle Machine Shop Time. 

Quoting directly from Mr. Riegel’s 
talk: 

“Under a constantly changing war 
economy, rapid and drastic changes in 
the industry will be necessary. In many 
cases governmental action will be desir- 








able to make these changes on an orderly 
basis. Within the industry, however, we 
will see that action is going to be neces- 
sary, and I believe it would be desirable 
for the industry to draw up special com- 
mittees to study these more acute prob- 
lems and to present to the government 
plans for their solution. Among these 
problems are the supply of pulpwood, 
wood pulp, waste paper, and paper. 
“While the principal effort of the asso- 
ciation has been on problems arising out 
of the war, the normal activities of the 
association have progressed steadily. It 
has been operated economically and been 
much strengthened financially. It has 
continued to render regularly the various 
services with which you are familiar. 


“Tt is more important than ever before 
that the industry stand together behind 
a program based upon sound national 
conception of what it can and should do 
under these vastly changing conditions. 
The industry should unite to give the 
country the maximum benefit of its ex- 
traordinary elasticity, its technical skill 
and ingenuity. The American Paper and 
Pulp Association is engaged in this pro- 
gram and deserves the support of every 
member of the industry. 


“I want to express my sincere thanks 
to the members of the industry and the 
secretaries of the divisional associations 
for the support and cooperation which 
they have given me.” 


@ R. L. Weldon, president of the 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and 
newly elected president of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association, greeted the 
men of the American industry in the 
name of the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry. 

A fundamental difference between the 
Canadian and American industries he 
said, is that Canada’s paper industry ex- 
ports, whereas the American industry 
manufactures largely for domestic con- 
sumption. he Canadian industry is 
completely co-ordinated for war work 
through the activities of a “joint board” 
which has been formed representing 
both the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada and the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association. 

The industry has thinned its ranks of 
men needed in the war effort and ex- 
pects to thin them still further. Its 
machinery repair shops, he said, will do 
some $5,000,000 worth of subcontracting 
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in 1942, “but it is worth much more,” 
he said, “since it clears bottlenecks in 
prime contractor’s munition plants.” 
Much of his address dealt with the pa- 
triotic efforts of the Canadian paper in- 
dustry to further the war program in 
every way possible. 


Kimberly Asks for Conservation 
of Materials 


@ The problem of the moment, Mr. 
Kimberly said, is to produce war mate- 
rials and everything we do must be sub- 
ordinated to that prime need. One gun 
produced and delivered today is worth 
10 next year, he averred. 

“The paper industry has done a grand 
job thus far,” said Mr. Kimberly, “but 
the pressure on the industry is going to 
increase. We must proceed wholeheart- 
edly with the war effort and those who 
don’t fall in line will have to stand the 
consequences. 

“The shortages of metals is very real 
and very serious. You can do your part 
to conserve essential metals by studying 
closely every use you make of them in 
every detail of your work—regardless of 
whether you feel you are conserving 
more than the other fellow. 

“The changing conditions make for 
changing requirements of course and we 
just cannot say what the situation is 
going to be a few months ahead. For 
instance copper already restricted may 
become tighter and affect the supply of 
copper for fourdrinier screens. It there- 
fore is vitally important that you keep 
all your equipment in the best possible 
state of repair. It will be unwise to buy 
a new machine to replace one that is only 
partly worn—we need every single one 
of such savings of materials as you are 
able to effect. Machinery manufacturers 
for the pulp and paper industry will be 
called on to do even more war work. 

“It will be much more difficult to op- 
erate a paper mill six months or a year 








from now than it now is. For instance, 
labor may be more difficult to obtain. It 
may be advisable to institute training pro- 
grams with a view to getting more women 
workers. A power shortage as you know 
may affect the paper industry, but we 
feel we can work with the industry on 
power as we will have to do on trans- 
portation. 

“There has been considerable talk 
about possible pulp shortages but we 
don’t know just what the situation will 
be. We ask you to look at the over- 
all problem and realize what we are try- 
ing to do. We ask for cooperation and 
constructive criticism—don’t tear down 
unless you have a constructive program to 
offer as a replacement. 

“We really have our backs pretty much 

against a wall and conditions in the Far 
East mean a much longer war than had 
been previously in the picture. Unless 
we bring the war right down into our 
lives and think of it daily and on Sun- 
days we are going to be in a dangerous 
position—we might even lose the war. 
We know what we have to do and we 
know there is no other way out.” 
@ R. B. Robertson, Sr., executive vice 
president of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., said in 
his talk that the industry was fortunate 
to have a man of Mr. Kimberly’s charac- 
ter and experience, that it could rely 
upon his understanding of the industry 
conditions at this time when it is caught 
between the bull of increasing costs and 
the bear of price ceilings. ‘We know,” 
said Mr. Robertson, “that he will ad- 
minister his office with the utmost fair- 
ness and glacial impartiality.” 

“In the present emergency the main- 
tenance of continuity in paper operations 
is of very great importance to you and 
to me. In the eyes of the nation, how- 
ever, we must admit that it does not rank 
with such vitally important defense needs 
as tanks, planes, ammunition and ships. 
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We all know that time is running against 
us in this war and that we must help in 
every way possible in the quick produc- 
tion of vital defense necessities. We must 
do not only the things we are asked to do 
but must go further and seeks ways by 
which we can be helpful. After we have 
fulfilled our obligations in this particular 
with generous good measure, then we can 
with propriety turn back to the needs of 
our own industry and I see no objection 
to making ‘business as usual’ our slogan 
so long as it is always specifically condi- 
tioned on war needs taking precedence. 
We need business as usual to produce the 
taxes which must pay for our war effort. 

“We need business as usual to produce 
payrools which through lessening the re- 
lief rolls leaves more money available 
for war needs. We need business as usual 
to promote civilian morale. Unemploy- 
ment and business confusion certainly 
lessen the courage and steadiness of pur- 
pose of the civilian population who after 
all indicate if they do not dictate our 
national policies. 

“War time activities necessarily mean 
the concentration of power in govern- 
ment. Power to do the things which de- 
tense requires and to push aside those 
things which interfere with defense. 

“When defense needs are taken care 
of all remaining matters so far as practi- 
cal should be left to the field of private 
enterprise. This is true for several rea- 
sons. Government agencies are already 
almost overwhelmed with the enormity 
of the task of creating in a few months 
defense facilities that other nations have 
taken years to produce. I believe it just 
to say that there are people in this coun- 
try who are eager to see everything pos- 
sible taken out of the realm of private 
enterprise and made a governmental re- 
sponsibility. Some are willing to take 
advantage of war time conditions in order 
to put their theory into effect. These 
theorists constantly shout that private en- 


For “outstanding contributions to the technical advancement of the pulp and paper industry,” ROBERT B. WOLF, 
Manager of the Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was awarded the TAPPI Gold Medal at the annual meeting 


in New York, February 19, 1942. 


RALPH A. HAYWARD, President of TAPPI and of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., presented the medal to 
Mr. Wolf. At the left of Mr. Hayward is SIR HERBERT GEPP, Managing Director of the Australian Paper Manu- 


facturers, Ltd., Melbourne, who spoke at the annual TAPPI Luncheon. 
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teprise has failed and therefore should 
be replaced. Private enterprise has its 
faults, of course, but it has not failed 
any more than democracy has failed be- 
cause congressmen and other men in pub- 
lic ofice pass pension bills, fail to ap- 
preciate the real defense needs and let 
valuable and irreplaceable years pass in 
boondoggling. 

“Private enterprise should seize and 
reserve for itself all opportunities that 
may come to it for solving the problems 
of commerce and industry without call- 
ing for action by governmental bureaus. 

“In the paper industry we are bound 
to have many problems which can either 
be handled by the industry itself or by a 
government bureau. We should in my 
judgment take and hold the initiative in 
disposing of these intra industry prob- 
lems. 

“Many of you remember the days of 
NRA and the monthly meetings which 
we used to hold. The NRA had its many 
faults, of course, but I believe it had 
much of constructive value to its credit— 
many of us had been suspicious and aloof 
from our competitors—many of us be- 
lieved that some of them would steal the 
gold from the teeth of a dying saint— 
the personal friendly conferences of 
NRA very shortly allayed suspicion and 
gave opportunity for constructive effort. 
It is not necessary today any more than 
it was then to regard every competitor 
with doubt and suspicion—some of you 
may recall the incident that is said to 
have taken place between Mark Hanna 
and Joe Cannon—both were hard headed 
politicians and enthusiastic poker players 
and played together frequently. On one 
occasion someone had given Uncle Joe 
a very beautiful necktie and he had worn 
it when he went to the poker game with 
Mark Hanna. Uncle Joe was notoriously 
generous in the use of chewing tobacco, 
when he returned from this game, the 
donor of the tie discovered that it was 
saturated with tobacco juice and utterly 
ruined and he asked Uncle Joe how it 
happened—Uncle Joe replied ‘you can’t 
look where you spit when you play poker 
with Mark Hanna.’ 

“I’m afraid some of us in the paper 
industry feel that we can’t look where we 
spit when we deal with our competitors. 


“I feel this emergency demands that 
we call a truce on suspicions and aloof- 
ness and that we all think industry-wise 
and for the maintenance of private en- 
terprise. We should endeavor to alleviate 
as much as we can the penalties of busi- 
ness derangement which may fall with 
especial severity on certain members of 
our industry. 

“In all struggles the holding and main- 
tenance of the initiative is of the utmost 
importance. We have seen what it has 
meant in France, in Russia, in Libya and 
in the Far East. Purely defense policies 
mean the scattering of forces and permit 
an aggressor to consolidate his forces and 
dispose of the smaller forces of his op- 
ponent one at a time. 

“Successful sales, successful industrial 
relations policies, successful political poli- 
cies all call for holding the initiative. 

“In guarding our industry from effect 
of interferences, necessary or unneces- 
sary, we should hold the initiative just 
as much and just as long as possible. 

“Our program of cooperation with the 
government should include, briefly stated, 

e following priciples: 

“1. Do everything in our power to 





Pacific Coast Men 
Attend New York Meetings 


The Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry was 
represented at the annual meetings of the several 
associations in New York, February 16-20th by the 
following men: 


Charles H. Conrad, Secretary, Rayonier Incor- 
porated, San Francisco; Ossian Anderson, Presi- 
dent, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Belling- 
ham; W. R. Barber, Technical Director, and Dr. 
Walter Holzer, Central Technical Department, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas. 


Myron Black, Technical Director, Inland-Em- 
pire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash.; E. D. Rich, 
Cellulose Products Laboratory, Tacoma; W. R. 
Gibson, Manager, Northwest Filter Co., Seattle; R. 
T. Petrie, Pacific Coast representative, Black-Claw- 
son, Dilts and Shartle Brothers, Portland; and 
Lawrence K. Smith, Manager, Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Seattle. 


Weyerhaeuser men attending were: Robert B. 
Wolf, Manager, Pulp Division; R. S. Hatch, Re- 
search Director, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; Ed- 
ward P. Wood, Technical Director, Longview Mill, 
Pulp Division and Vice Chairman of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI; and Harold Bialkowsky, Tech- 
nical Director, Everett Mill, Pulp Division. 


The distribution division of the industry was 
represented by H. S. Bonestell, President, Bon- 
estell Paper Co., San Francisco; Arthur W. Towne, 
Northern California Manager; C. L. Shorno, Man- 
ager, Portland Division, and Walter W. Huelat, 
Manager, Los Angeles Division of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne. 


Harold L. Zellerbach, President, and Victor E. 
Hecht, Vice President of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco. 





make every second count in production 
of Defense goods. 

“2. Having done that in generous 
measure do everything we can to keep 
business as usual. 

*3. Encourage constructive mut ual 
helpfulness within the industry. 

**4. Hold the initiative in confidence 
and in constructive spirit.” 


The National Paper Trade 
Association 


@ The annual meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association was held con- 
currently with that of the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association. The speakers 
before the several sessions included Nor- 
bert A. McKenna, chief of the Pulp and 
Paper Section until March Ist. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna spoke at the opening session and 
was followed at subsequent divisional ses- 
sions by other government men. J. F. 
Strub, chief of Distribution Unit, Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the OPA, spoke be- 
fore the Fine and Wrapping Paper Divi- 
sions. George P. Lee, chief, Fine Paper 
Section, Pulp and Paper Branch, WPB; 
Charles J. Grant, chief, Writing Paper 
Unit, Pulp and Paper Section, OPA, and 
Albert F. Miller, senior business analyst, 
Fine Paper Distribution Unit, OPA; 
spoke before the Fine Paper Division of 
the industry. 


The Wrapping Paper Division heard 
Francis W. Howe, chief, Wrapping Pa- 
per Section, Pulp and Paper Branch, 
WPB; and Martin D. Schwartz, chief, 
Industrial Papers Unit, Pulp and Paper 
Section, OPA. 

“Mr. McKenna’s talk follows with only 
the introduction omitted. 


@ “As a result of their initiative (the 
National Paper Trade Association Com- 
mittee on Simplification and Standard- 
ization) and their excellent work, this 
industry is now benefiting or will shortly 
from the standardization and simplifica- 
tion schedules and practices which are 
the first issued by the War Production 
Board. I should like to say that the thor- 
oughness with which this job was done by 
Dick Kettles and Bob Ziegler and the 
committee merited the unqualified com- 
pliments of John Lord O’Brian, our 
counsel, and the Attorney-General. They 
said it was the most carefully prepared 
and thorough job that had been offered 
to the Attorney-General on a matter sub- 
ject to scrutiny for its anti-trust impli- 
cations. I should like to thank you again. 

“Their work has only begun. We 
have asked them to complete the task, to 
do the job the whole way, and I have 
at noon today asked them to do two 
more very important jobs which there is 
no need to go into in detail here. 
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©» J also shall not go into too much de- 
tail. I have two partners who are going 
| to address you at two other meetings of 
‘this convention, Mr. Frank Howe, a 
| member of your fraternity who is going 
"to discuss coarse paper and everything 
| that has to do with it from the point of 
 wiew of our branch of the War Produc- 
"tion Board. Another partner, George 
" Lee, is going to do the same job for fine 
paper, and Jim Ritchie is going to dis- 
* cuss priorities. So that I, fortunately, 
~ can limit myself to rather broad gener- 
- alities which I think are quite important. 
' A few months ago, at a meeting of 
your members and also at other meetings 
- jn the industry, we pointed out the neces- 
_ sity of making a ton of pulp stretch out 
to the manufacture of more reams of pa- 
| per and more reams to cover more uses, 
not only to serve our community well but 
"also to avoid the dislocations which would 
- be occasioned by the imposition of pri- 
orities or other governmental regula- 
tions. 

“We have urged during these months 
the efficient use of paper as well as an ef- 
ficient distribution of it. We expressed 
the confidence then that if we were able 
to produce more efficiently, to stretch 
pulp more thinly, to produce more 
reams and get more unit uses out of a 
ream of paper, that we would be able to 
close the threatening gap between avail- 
able supply and the piled up demand for 
civilian and war uses for paper. 


“I am delighted to tell you that in our 
opinion that gap has been closed. It is 
our opinion that except for such special- 
ties as glassine and grease-proof and con- 
denser tissues and perhaps some blueprint 
and water-proof papers, the situation is 

"in satisfactory balance for a war-time pe- 


' “I believe that had we not considered 
_ paper as we have over the past few 
months as a commodity to be efficiently 
produced, we may have had painful dis- 
locations and unnecessary control over 
its manufacture and distribution. 
“Thanks, however, to the ability and 
_ the flexibility of this industry and its ca- 
| pacity to produce under forced draft, we 
ate going to have available in this coun- 
| try currently production at the rate of 
| pretty close to 18 million tons. We are 
_ going to import in ground wood for 
ewsprint and other papers perhaps 412 
million tons. 


: “Thanks to the efficiency in the pro- 
_ duction and the use of paper, we are go- 
__. ‘ing to have instead of the production of 
_ 1941, an annual rate of perhaps as much 
as 22 million tons of supply, including 
imports. Our waste paper collections are 
up probably 35 to 40 per cent, to some- 
d around a current rate of 512 mil- 
lion tons, and more waste paper coming 
in every week. 


“I believe by our efficiency and con- 
servatism in the use of paper that the 
21% to 22 million tons of paper that we 
ate now manufacturing is serving the 
Purposes previously served by as much as 

' two million tons more. Our paper is 
lighter, but it is perfectly satisfactory; 
‘boards of lesser caliper, but they are per- 
fectly satisfactory. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has relaxed its rules 
on liner, and we are able to produce 

_ More containers from a ton of pulp. 

e “The standardization schedules which 


(| T have just referred to are going to fur- 
| 
nS 


ther stream-line paper, so that it shall 
not lie dormant in inventory, yours as 
well as your customers, and paper is go- 
ing to be stream-lined from the time it 
leaves the machine, even more efficient- 
ly, until it is finally used. 

“In that connection, we urge your im- 
mediate compliance with the schedules 
your own committee has been so respon- 
sible for, that as much of old business on 
the books, be manufactured in accord- 
ance with the suggested standards as pos- 
sible, that you not wait until all old or- 
ders are out before the new schedules 
are conformed with. It will ease your 
burden and it will ease ours. 


“We believe, therefore, that there is a 
reasonable balance in the paper industry 
today. We all know there are actual sur- 
pluses in newsprint and in book paper. 
There has already been a conversion of 
newsprint capacity to the making of 
wrapping manilas and 9-point board. The 
book paper machines will go over into 
writing paper to ease the situation that ex- 
ists there. 


“The seasonal ease presently obtaining 
in liner board, etc., is perhaps a little 
deceptive. We hope, and it is the coun- 
sel of the containers branch of the War 
Production Board, that purchases of these 
liner and other materials for containers 
stagger over the entire year their total re- 
quirements for paper products, lest their 
requirements coincide with the seasonal 
peak for transportation. 


“In other words, the requirements for 
the fall, for packing food, not only for 
containers but also for wrapping papers, 
protective papers, shall be distributed 
monthly over the entire year so there 
won’t be a huge peak of demand and 
production and a consequent maldistribu- 
tion that may occur at that time. 


“I believe that it can be safely said 
that the credit risk of food packers is su- 
perior now to what it has ever been in 
our history, so that the paper distributors 
who are so minded, I think, can safely 
assist the distribution of paper to that 
particular kind of customer by the exten- 
sion of credit now. 


“For all the ease in paper, and I don’t 
mean to infer that we have got a buy- 
er’s market in every division, you all 
know that isn’t so, there is, however, mal- 
distribution. Among your members, there 
are those who are trying to beat the mar- 
ket for one reason or another and are 
piling up inventories in certain items 
which they choose to think might be 
scarce or might later enjoy a higher price 
level. I very much doubt the latter; I 
deplore the former. I hope you will not 
do it. 


“You men do a large percentage of 
the business in paper. I think a great 
deal depends on how you handle this 
precious merchandise. I hope that you 
will all treat every one of your customers 
as fairly as you can. Prefer not only the 
best credit risk, the larger companies; be 
sure that every man gets his share, be- 
cause you are operating under that sec- 
tion of Priorities Regulation I that pro- 
hibits inventories beyond a_ practical 
working minimum. JI¢ is proper that you 
should ask your customers if necessary 
for a signed affidavit that they them- 
selves are not storing inventory beyond 
practical working minimums, to the end 
that every one of your customers and all 
paper users shall have an equitable share 
of all the merchandise available. Other- 
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wise, I believe it is a legitimate fear that 
should the situation grow tight for any 
reason in the future, you and your trade 
and the paper industry at large shall be 
not trusted to do a fair job of rationing. 
I think we should assume it as our re- 
sponsibility to prove to government and 
to the community that we can distribute 
this merchandise fairly without the la- 
borious methods of rationing necessary 
in other commodities. 

“I appeal to you for your own good 
to be sure that your distribution of your 
share of the merchandise shall be equit- 
able to the entire market, that you not 
try to speculate in your own business. 

“I think it is important that in doing 
this you do it thoroughly. Unless you 
know what the supplies of your custom- 
ers are in certain tight items, you are not 
going to be able to do it fairly. I sug- 
gest that you inform your salesmen of 
their responsibility. Be sure that they 
themselves do a rational job and that 
you take up with the customers them- 
selves the necessity that they not hoard 
or get a more than equitable share. 


@ “All of this seems to me to bring us 
rather logically to this point, and that is 
the relationship of paper supply to our 
economy in time of war. We know that 
paper is essential to war, to civilian uses, 
and we also know that a huge part of our 
business serves the luxury demands of the 
civilian population. We must not be 
smug or stupid or ostrich-headed about 
it. You know that we have enunciated 
the philosophy of our branch and the 
philosophy of the War Production 
Board, that we are dedicated for the good 
of our community during the war and 
after the war, to the preservation of the 
60,000 proprietorships and 900,000 jobs 
that depend on the flow of paper for 
their existence and their economic health, 
so long as it can be done and still meet 
the demands of war first. But war does 
come first. The paper industry is fill- 
ing the demands of war first. 


“Most of you know what the essential 
uses of paper are. Perhaps you don’t 
all know to what extent the industry is 
serving the war effort. We are using 
100,000 to 200,000 tons of high Alpha 
dissolving pulp for the making of pow- 
der. That comes out of the supply of 
pulp available for sulphite papers. We 
are using 280,000 tons for Lease-Lend 
and for South America of sulphite and 
200,000 tons of sulphate for the same 
purposes, these demands hitherto met by 
foreign business, by foreign exports. 


“We are taking a hundred thousand 
tons of paper alone for the Govetnment 
Printing Office during the year 1942. We 
are using 150,000 to 350,000 tons, the 
reason for the variance should be obvi- 
ous to you, of board for shell cases. We 
are going to need an extra 200,000 tons 
of Kraft pulp for the making of heavy 
duty paper to supply purposes that have 
hitherto been served by burlap no longer 
coming across the Pacific. * 

*] should think that 6,000,000 tons of 
our total of 21,000,000 or 22,000,000 
tons of paper were’serving the war pur- 
poses directly or indirectly, and probably 
another 6,000,000 tons are serving essen- 
tial civilian uses, just broadly. The rest 
might be considered under certain condi- 
tions of a war-time economy non-essen- 
tial. I don’t believe that we should hide 
that consideration in the closet to be 
drawn out to scare little children so 
strong men weep and women turn away. 
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I think we have got to take it right out of 
the closet and face it, because under those 
considerations the following facts become 
even more important: 

“We employ in the industry processing 
paper 900,000 workers. That is more 
than were employed in the automobile 
industry. We use 4% million railroad 
car loadings annually. That is 10 per 
cent of the present loadings. We use 
millions of horsepower of electrical ener- 
gy. We use 150,000 tons of iron and 
250,000 tons of steel, some of it high 
test; 25,000 tons of copper, a half mil- 
lion tons of clay and lime, and 350,000 
tons of sulphur, and 600,000 tons of salt 
cake. 

“We must realize in spite of the de- 
sirability of preserving our industry in 
its present state that we may need those 
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elements only for war or for essential 
purposes, truly essential purposes. 


“We in business, you and I, deserve 
to survive and deserve to prosper in 
peace-time when we ‘serve the needs of 
peace. How frequently we have tossed 
off with just a wave of the hand the bank- 
ruptcy of an inexpert paper merchant or 
an inefficient paper manufacturer. We 
merely said he didn’t meet the market. 
We merely said his merchandise wasn’t 
good enough and his selling methods 
were archaic. The same goes for war. 
We deserve to survive in war and per- 
haps to prosper, when, and only when, we 
serve the needs of war. 


“As I shall say in a few minutes, we 
are in a desperate situation. Let that be 
realized by every one of you. 

“Democracy and our way of free en- 
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terprise is now challenged to serve those 
needs of war without the coercion of goy. 
ernment, gladly and efficiently. You per. 
sonally, each and every one of you, de. 
serve to survive during this war in the 
merchandising of paper and paper prod- 
ucts with a large percentage of it easily 
transferable, first of all with a large per. 
centage directly serving the essential or 
war needs and a further large percentage 
capable of conversion to essential or war 
needs, only if you personally and you 
in your various enterprises also serve the 
war need. 

“I believe you can do a superb job and 
a better one than you are now doing, if 
you will, if you are as totally efficient as 
we think you are, but your very survival 
and your service to this community de. 
pends on your wisdom, your intelligence, 
your efficiency, your alertness and your 
flexibility. It can be done in several 
ways. 


@ “I shall start wtih a few of the ways 
of lesser importance and finish with the 
method which I believe is the most im- 
portant. Let’s take transportation. You 
know that there is too little rubber. I 
can’t tell you whether there is enough for 
commercial use in truck tires. I doubt 
it very much. If there is enough for 
truck use, it means we are not making 
enough of the end products for war. 
Therefore, having confidence that we will 
make enough of the end products for 
war, I believe there will not be enough 
rubber to maintain our trucking fleets at 
their present status. In transportation, 
every car that you can save means lessen- 
ing the load elsewhere, means postpon- 
ing or perhaps avoiding the imposition 
of priorities on railroad transportation 
and priorities also on truck transporta- 
tion. So never use less than a carload lot 
when you can order in a carload lot. Buy 
from the mill nearest you or nearest your 
customer. Do it now. Deliver by truck 
only when it can be loaded full and cover 
the shortest distances. Put governors on 
them. It may slow down the deliveries, 
but will save rubber and thus insure de- 
liveries. Keep your brakes adjusted. 
More rubber is burned out by metal 
bands than by good brake bands. Ap- 
point one man in each one of your bases 
of operation to be responsible for the 
economy in the use of transportation and 
the machinery that goes to make trans- 
portation possible. 


“T really believe that if we can in all 
our American enterprise make men in- 
dividually responsible for separate factors 
that affect our business, we will do a bet- 
ter job, and we will also make apparent 
to more and more men in our economy 
their personal responsibility. 

“As to power, also in desperate short- 
age in the country in many areas, wher- 
ever you may be, save it wherever you 
can. Keep your motors and your light- 
ing efficient. 

“In the industry, I believe we are ad- 
justing our loads to the loads imposed by 
direct war industries. Wherever you are 
responsible or can suggest, I hope you 
will act in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 

“As to labor, willingly give up the per- 
sonnel that is needed for the war effort. 
Don’t ask for deferments for young men 
who can serve their country with the 
armed forces when with the exercise of a 
little diligence and intelligence, you can 
replace them with other men. When you 
do hire men, hire men who can’t go in 
the armed forces for some physical dis- 
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qualification. Hire older men and wom- 
en. The latter, too, can be retired usu- 
ally the most easily when the war is over 
and when we have the huge reemploy- 
ment problem to face. 

“In that way, you can avoid creating 
alabor shortage. It is probable we won’t 
be faced with a labor shortage before the 
first part of next year, but that is not far 
off, and it is still in the early years of 
the war. 

“The most important thing is this, and 
it is based on a realization that you men 
do fifty or sixty per cent of the distri- 
bution of paper and paper products: You 
men are, I believe the easiest, the most 
mobile and the most effective means of 
the translation of demands for new uses 
back to the mills. Your personnel is the 
swift telegraph of those new demands for 
new uses. You can make the transmis- 
sion swifter. 

“For your survival, it seems to me, 
those of you not now serving industrial 
or essential uses must convert your ef- 
forts to the essential uses of paper. Send 
your salesmen out, not to the sure custom- 
ers—it is just order-taking there—but to 
the new customers searching for a new 
material. 


@ “Paper is the last resort. Metals and 
other critical items are being eliminated 
from thousands of industries eager now 
for substitute materials. There are few, 
indeed, that are good substitute materials. 
Don’t sell paper hats as an example. Get 
out and sell and make the type of ma- 
terial that will serve an essential use. We 
need new papers with new protective 
coatings to replace metal and tin and 
plastics and glass. We need new con- 
tainers, lined with new paper materials. 
There are thousands of new customers 
for paper popping up in every quarter 
of the country. Every company that 
knows how to make a machined article 
out of metal for war use is a potential 
new customer. 

“Those customers which you know to 
be manufacturing non-essentials for civil- 
ian use are already warned. Let you, too, 
be warned. I believe that a substantial 
conversion of your sales effort can take 
place from non-essential uses of paper to 
essential uses and that you can survive 
and prosper, every last one of you, if 
you put off smugness, if you don’t assume 
your business will be as usual. 

“Your country needs that type of mer- 
chandising flexibility and alertness, and 
you can bring it. We need paper to 
serve uses previously served by metals 
now become scarce, and you men, with 
your thousands of representatives con- 
tacting every industry in the country, as 
no other group does, can do a splendid 
and fine job of bringing paper to its new 
use. You can thus serve your country 
and also serve us. 


“Those of you who are in preferred 
relationships to the market and to your 
suppliers, those of you who are serving 
industry, are going to be subject to the 
competitive efforts—that is, if there isn’t 
too much smugness and if there is the 
alertness that I hope there is—of your 
colleague in this industry; men who have 
been serving customers making non-essen- 
tial things are going to be after your old 
customers. They are also going to be 
competing with you in getting business 
rom new customers. manufacturing essen- 
tial goods of war. 


“Be generous; don’t grumble. When 
the other man enters your field, remem- 


ber that he is doing what we are trying 
to do for you, if you do not put obstacles 
in his way — namely, to preserve our 
American economy throughout the war. 


“The war situation is desperate, fright- 
fully desperate. When I speak to you 
of the necessity for conversion of your ef- 
forts to the essential uses of paper, I am 
giving you fair warning, and weeks and 
months ahead of necessity perhaps. I be- 
lieve that each one of you should go home 
and think it over soberly and solidly and 
make very, very sure that a substantial 
part of your business is serving an essen- 
tial war purpose. 

“I say we are in a desperate situation, 
and I would like to talk of it a bit. Our 
whole community is in a desperate sit- 
uation. In spite of our huge develop- 
ments in science over the last hundred 
years, and particularly over the last fifty 
years, an ostrich-headed isolationism has 
prevailed. Before the last war, we were 
all taught—you and I—that war was 
usual, we must be alert and beware of it. 
After the last war, we became stupid 
and rich and soft. 

“We are a people that have gone to a 
movie a week and read a book a year, 
and our whole political philosophy proves 
it. We think we are an all-mighty na- 
tion sitting out between two oceans with 
no danger on either side. Our whole so- 
cial life has indicated the type of soft- 
ness that makes us so vulnerable. Our 
businessmen, in my opinion, have 
shunned their social responsibility. Man- 
agement is responsible for what bad 
leaderhip appears in labor. We have 
never made labor leadership—we who 
have been the leaders of this community 
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—a dignified and noble effort. We have 
discouraged it everywhere. 

“We of industrial management have 
never sent enough able men to Congress. 
We have just stayed home and grumbled 
that better men did not go. 

“Our social life was characterized by 
more crime, more divorces, fewer babies 
in prosperous families, and if one want- 
ed to be rather brutal about it, I think 
one can easily conclude that we had gone 
to rot. Our preparedness was nil. We 
were reluctant—you and I—to pay the 
cost of it in taxes. We were preoccupied 
with industrial profits. We closed our 
books on a profit and loss statement alone 
and never thought of the sociological 
problems of the day, nor of the interna- 
tional problems of national survival. 

“However, neither labor nor manage- 
ment has a sovereign right to commit sui- 
cide. We are challenged to prove that 
we are not so bound. 


“The military need is immediate and 
desperate. I don’t remember my school- 
ing any better than most of you, but right 
within modern times, since 1100 as a 
matter of fact, some Chinese monarchs 
conquered all of Asia right up to the bor- 
der of Europe. About 1350 a poverty- 
stricken little soldier named Tamerlane 
conquered all of Asia except China, 
licked the rich Persians and the rich In- 
dians, took Turkey and the Sultan like 
Grant took Richmond! He conquered 
every European army. He sent one gen- 
eral with 50,000 horsemen who con- 
quered the flower of European chivalry; 
and: that was only 600 years ago. 

“I don’t go back as far as Alexander. 
He, with resources far less than the Ger- 
mans, conquered the Persians with rela- 
tively more resources at the time than we. 
Napoleon did a fine job out of a poverty- 
stircken and bleeding people. He brought 
the French to the tip of fanatical frenzy 
that now characterizes the German effort, 
and in no time at all did tricks with his 
soldiers exceeding those of the Russians 
and the Japs. 

“Germany has been a late-comer to 
the Big League; but she is powerful. Any- 
one who has quickly traversed England 
and its miniature industries and France 
and its crumbling structures and Belgium 
and its poverty, and Holland and gone 
into Germany. and seen the massive, 
strong, steel and concrete industries that 
exist there, the fine, stalwart troops that 
are marching with a fanatical devotion to 
the Fatherland not equalled in centuries, 
with equipment better than ours now and 
more of it, must know the mettle of that 
nation of 90 million people challenging 
us for the conquest of the world. 

“We have a similar situation in Japan. 
That has been a Fascist nation for 800 
years. Their armies have been fed by 
the people in fighting and battles of the 
samurai. Their tactics have been histori- 
cal. They started the Russo-Japanese 
War by sinking a Russian troop ship 
without warning. They did the same 
thing with a Chinese transport. They 
have done the same thing to us at Pearl 
Harbor. 

“It seems to me that we have been 
confused in the last twenty years concern- 
ing principles of international morality. 
There are no principles of international 
morality that are worth giving a thought 
to now because they exist only in one’s 
own calculations and not in those that 
are more powerful than we. The law of 
the jungle prevails. There are environ- 
mental conflicts, the conflicts of social in- 
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stitutions, that bring nations into conflict 
and into war. 

“‘Britain’s supremacy was challenged in 
1914 and she lost the war. There is only 
one way to win a war and that is to come 
out of it as an athlete does when he wins 
a race and runs around the track twice to 
cool off. In that war, the winners col- 
lapsed on the track immediately at the 
close of the race. You never win a war 
that way. That is the way a war is lost. 

“Today’s challenge of Germany and 
Japan is for world’ supremacy on the 
same old principles of race supremacy, 
master class and slave, and power; and, 
gentlemen, believe me, it is war to the 
end! It is total war to the end. If we 
lose, we shall be destroyed. Our enemies 
are not sissies. They shan’t treat a van- 
quished people the way we did the Ger- 
mans. If we lose—and we can lose at 
our current rate of progress—we are go- 
ing to be utterly destroyed for centuries 
to come. Those two nations are not go- 
ing to leave a stick of protest, a germ of 
rebellion, in this land. You may think 
it is still remote. Well, it is not. 

“The Japanese in the Dutch East In- 
dies are operating twice as far from their 
home bases as the Germans would, to 
either this continent or the South Amer- 
ican continent. The Japs have done 
what the Germans could do in Iceland, 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and the New England States. 

“They can come up from the South 
the same way. Our confidence, I hope, 
in the British Navy and that all-mighty 
barrier to the eastward has been dashed 
by the success of the Germans in the past 
week. 

“The same thing can be done by the 
Japanese. They can come down from 
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the Northwest as easily a the Germans 
can from the Northeast. 

“We are almost helpless now, but we 
need not be helpless if we are quick and 
alert and courageous. For all our weak- 
ness, we have enormous strength, and 1 
would like to tell you of it for a moment. 
The reason I would like to tell you a 
little of our strength is that no organiza- 
tion or group of men can so adequately 
contact the three million enterprises in 
America to tell them what we can do if 
we will. 

“We have drained the excellence of all 
the Western world into this nation. The 
best men of England, of Ire!and, of Ger- 
many, of France, of Italy, of the whole 
world, have come to these shores. In 
personnel, in scientific, in industrial and 
production excellence, we are unrivaled. 
Because of our system of free enterprise, 
we can lead out of the three million pri- 
vate free enterprises in America more net 
effort for war than the Fascist nations can 
drive out of their fewer enterprises. 

“With that system, we do fifty per cent 
of the world’s business. We have fifty 
per cent of the power from water, from 
coal and from gas. We can bring to 
this war effort this year, and now, five 
million men. By the end of 1942, we will 
have fifteen million employed in the war 
effort directly. By the beginning of 1943 
we should have thirty million men work- 
ing for war. 

“We are spending two billion a month 
for war. That is twenty-four billion a 
year. By the end of this year we will be 
spending sixty billion for war; and by 
1943, in the first part of the second quar- 
ter we should be spending our peak of 
about seventy billion for war. 

“That means that we can produce this 
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year the target set for us by the Presj- 
dent. Believe me—and I speak with a 
full knowledge that it may be construed 
as an official utterance—we can, if Amer. 
ican industry will mobilize the way we 
think it can, produce 60,000 planes this 
year and 125,000 planes next year. We 
can produce 45,000 tanks this year and 
70,000 next year and 20,000 anti-aircraft 
guns this year against 60,000 next year. 
We can produce and launch 8,000,000 
tons of shipping this year and we will 
produce and launch 12,000,000 tons of 
shipping next year. We can put five, 
ten, or fifteen, million men in the field 
as the military requirement indicates and 
when they are needed. 

“All that means a very serious dislo- 
cation of all our businesses, and yours, 
too, and should point up’ the necessity 
for seeing to it that every product you 
merchandise shall serve an essential end, 
because with all those men employed and 
all that demand for the end products of 
war, it is impossible, gentlemen, to serve 
other than essential needs. You must see 
it; you must be alert to it! 

“We are fighting not only for sur- 
vival. To survive, ladies and gentlemen, 
means that America must rule the world. 
One cannot permit again a threat to our 
sovereignty, our safety, our future. When 
we win this war, as I believe we must, we 
shall be the world’s all-powerful nation. 
In to every quarter of the globe must go 
our authority, must go our industry, must 
go our enterprise, must go our invention. 

“We are bringing, we believe, to the 
world a free way of life. Democratic 
idealism is still an experiment. It is an 
experiment being tried in the bloody 
retort of war. War telescopes the time 
of that experiment. Every moment now 
means survival or destruction. 

“The issue seems clear: Can we rise 
above the law of the jungle, emerge from 
the primeval slime to a new order of hu- 
man decency? Only a United Nations 
victory can make the way. 


eD ; ; : 
emocracy is an expression of faith 
that we can do it, by facing the truth 
of our danger, converting of our every 
last effort to war, sharing the sacrifice 
with our fellows, voluntarily giving, that 
we may win. 

“American labor and industrial man- 
agement have the historic opportunity in 
the meeting of the problems created by 
war for paper to evolve a pattern and a 
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philosophy of self-management and a 
free way of industrial life which shall 
rout forever from this land the fear that 
in a war democracy must give up all its 
free institutions. 

“In this crisis, high-minded labor lead- 
ership and high-minded industrial man- 
agement must build enduringly a philoso- 
phy of self-sacrifice and must work out 
and establish a technique based on free- 
dom of enterprise, autonomy of labor 
and management and the sanctity of the 
American way which shall meet every 
war, economic and social need. 

“In our every business act, you must 
give full measure to the need of your 
country for war. Every businessman 
must do the same thing. Every one of 
our three million enterprises must search 
its heart, its soul, its intellect, its muscle 
for every last bit of inventiveness, re- 
source and courage, that we may prove 
to the world that a nation of free people 
engaged in war to preserve that freedom 
and to bring it to other peoples in the 
world can produce the weapons of war 
and marshal its men and women for war 
so that none can prevail against us. 

“God help us! These are days that try 
the mettle of men. Fair weather soldiers 
slink to the rear. Tough weather men 
put on their shining armor and go for- 
ward. 

“If we wish to be free, if we are re- 
solved that our women and children’s 
children shall be free, if we are pledged 
that we shall endure the dread slaughter 
and suffering of this war to the end that 
we shall win, we must awake! 

“Americans, we cannot win half at 
war and half asleep. A powerful enemy 
is at our gates. We must beware; we 
must prepare. 

“That enemy is tyranny, bestiality, 
horror and death. He will not be easy 
to conquer. On the field and in the sea, 
10,000 of our men shall die; fewer, if we 
arm them well and if we arm them soon, 

“The victory shall be worth the price. 
The tougher the battle, the greater the 
glory of its winning. Battle awaits us in 
every quarter of the globe. We must 
bring to it the resolve that freedom shall 
be the glory of that victory. 

“Gentlemen of a great industry, I bid 
you rise and do your part!” 


Hopkinson Now Sales 
Manager of Chicago Firm 


@ N. D. Hopkinson for many years in 
the paper merchandising business on the 
Coast, and formerly with Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne; Zellerbach Paper Company, 
and the Commercial Paper Corporation, 
is now sales manager of the Import Pa- 
per Company, Chicago. 





ANTED — 62” to 72” Duplex 
Sheeter, complete with drives. Also Lay- 
boy to fit this sheeter. In making your 
offer please submit full details and speci- 
fications. Reply, Box 10, Care of Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. 





TURBINE WANTED —A good 
used 1,000 HP Water Turbine, operating 
on 200 to 230 ft. head. In submitting 
your offer please give full details and 
specifications. Reply, Box 11, Care Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Colum- 
bia St., Seattle, Wash. 


Paper Mill Men’s Club 
To Elect Officers 


@ The April meeting of the Paper Mill 
men’s Club of Southern California prom- 
ises to be a busy one, what with nomin- 
ation and election of officers the essential 
piece of business scheduled, and a show- 
ing of “Evolution of the Railroad” in 
movie form as another feature of the 
evening. 

Harry Fields is chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, and is assisted by 
Fran Jenkins and Bill MacBride, the ap- 
pointments being announced by President 
Remmers at the March meeting, held 
the 6th of the month at Flintridge Coun- 
try Club in Pasadena. 
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. 
President Remmers announced that a 
short talk or some other form of enter- 
tainment and educational interest will be 
forthcoming at monthly meetings, begin- 
ning with the April session. 


During the dinner which followed golf, 
somebody arose to propose that retiring 
president Remmers be tendered a friend- 
ly memento in appreciation of his serv- 
ices of the past year—a tire, or something 
like that. Further consideration of that 
particular gift resulted in tempering the 
clubman’s enthusiasm over securing same, 
and no particular resolution was passed 
in that direction, even ‘though President 
Remmers turned down the tire idea, as a 
good American partiot should. 
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RUBBER FOR VICTORY 


We're one of the few manufacturers with 
the equipment and research required for 
vulcanizing rubber to propeller shafts for 
our new two-ocean navy. ‘‘Victory”’ or- 
ders must come first; our present cus- 
tomers as close a second as we are per- 
mitted. PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, 
353 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
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Alex Heron Writes 
Timely Book 


@ The Stanford University Press has 
just published a most interesting book by 
Alexander R. Heron, director of indus- 
trial and public relations for Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation and Rayonier In- 
corporated, and consulting professor of 
industrial relations, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University. 

The book is entitled, “Sharing Infor- 
mation With Employees,” and Mr. Heron 
states in his introduction: “This book 
humbly suggests one channel for rebuild- 
ing between man and man, in American 
industry, without which the American 
way of life cannot survive no matter 
what victories may be won in battle. . . . 
Employers can build a habit and method 
of sharing information with employees 
which will insure the mutual understand- 
ing and confidence needed for the next 
phase of ‘the epic of America.’ ” 

States Paul Eliel, professor of indus- 
trial relations and director, Division of 
Industrial Relations, Stanford University, 
in a foreword: “This book represents an 
enormously important contribution to 
material in the field of industrial rela- 
tions and personnel management... In 
spite of all this mass of material (on 
general or special phases of the employer- 
employee relationship) there has always 
been a peculiar gap, which Mr. Heron 
has now admirably filled. For strange as 
it may seem, while all of our general or 
special works on labor relations, personnel 
management and similar subjects have 
discussed in great detail how to employ 
specific techniques, none of them have 
more than touched on the most funda- 
mental of all techniques in the labor man- 
agement field: How to convey informa- 
tion to employees.” 
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Ir takes POWER to keep planes 
rollin’ and flyin'.. POWER to keep 
new ships sliding down the- ways... 
POWER to keep dozens of other vital 
industries geared to the swift tempo of 
Victory. The man-power and resources 
of Puget Sound are marshalled to play 


their part in this battle of production. 
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Consulting Engineer 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Hardy S. Ferguson___Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze____.Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction. and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 
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Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HARRY L. MARSHALL CHARLES M. BARR 


2205-6 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 
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STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 
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ALASKAN COPPER WORKS 


SEATTLE 
Distributors of 
STAINLESS STEEL, EVERDUR, COPPER, 
BRASS and BRONZE 
in all commercial forms 
SHEETS, PIPE, TUBES, BARS, WIRE, NAILS, NUTS, BOLTS and FITTINGS 
COMPLETE FABRICATION SERVICE 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
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increases every day,” 


also a Camachine 
“Our enthusiasm for the work it is doing 
says Mr. 


Constant Web 


Bradshaw; and that is 


understandable, for his plant is slitting small wraps which 
require a very close sidewise register. 


For precision register, side- 
wise and lengthwise, on web 
printing presses — and for 
accurate, uniformly rewound 
rolls on. slitting and rewinding 
equipment — the Electric Eye 
Side Guide Control with Con- 
stant Web Tension Control is 
a money-earner. Write for 
descriptive literature. 
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